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did they expect and Who is responsible ? ” 
are questions that irresistibly force themselves upon us as 

; we read the alarming accounts of Europe 
a they contained in the speeches of Responsible 
Statesmen intimately identified with British 
post-war policy. These questions repeat themselves when 
we contemplate the economic plight of England, especiaily in 
her industrial districts, which even professional optimists 
admit to be not in the pink of health. How could it be 
otherwise considering that from the hour of the Armistice 
the entire resources of successive British Governments 
have, with scarcely one lucid interval, been concentrated 
on producing the precise situation that now confronts us 
at home and abroad ? It would, indeed, be a miracle if the 
position were different from what it is, but then some persons, 
especially in the higher walks of public life, are so curiously 
constituted that they repudiate the whole theory of cause 
and effect, and are thus enabled to see things as they are 
not. This frame of mind develops an impenetrable self- 
complacency until the moment of disaster, and then changes 
into amazement at something happening which they had 
officially scheduled as “ unthinkable.” Amour propre, how- 
ever, rapidly pulls ‘‘ the great, wise, and eminent ” together, 
and in order to save their own reputation for omniscence 
and infallibility they are speedily found declaring the 
débicle to have been “ inevitable’,—no human foresight 
could possibly have prevented it. The classic instance of 
this sublime ignorance before an event staring them in the 
face, coupled with a subsequent claim to retrospective 
wisdom, is, needless to say, the pre-war performance of a 
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Liberal Government that had been in office and in power 
for nearly nine years prior to August 1914, but was never. 
theless so bewildered when the obvious occurred that not 
only were Ministers completely surprised by the long- 
prepared German aggression on Belgium and France, but 
they had the utmost difficulty in making up what they were 
pleased to call their minds as to whether British inter. 
vention or neutrality were called for. The rest is history, 
and the politicians who conducted England the unready to 
the edge of the abyss have to settle with their own con- 
sciences whether they prefer to be condemned by posterity 
as the dupes of the enemy or as men who, in their own 
jargon, had “ consciously betrayed a great public trust” by 
denying the existence of a danger they knew to be impending, 


WE can say nothing harsher of post-war statesmanship than 
that it resembles pre-war statesmanship. Indeed in several 
respects it is worse—morally, politically, 
and in its practical effects. Our pre-war 
Pacifists claimed to have been animated by 
what their Prime Minister described as “‘ an almost morbid 
love of peace,” and no one with any desire to be fair would 
for a moment contest that Mr. Asquith and his colleagues 
were inspired—in fact, they were dominated—by a whole- 
hearted devotion to peace. The last thing they wanted 
was to become involved in war—a subject of which they 
knew little or nothing. This is not to excuse their State- 
craft, which was all the more pitiable because they went 
out of their way to prevent the people who trusted them 
from having any inkling of what was impending. Directly 
the storm burst, Ministers abounded in good resolutions 
and ‘‘never-again”’ was the slogan most often heard on 
the lips of Responsible Statesmen of all Parties, though 
none had the grace to apologize to the nation they had 
misled and betrayed and that was now paying with its 
best blood for their ineptitude. And no sooner had the 
storm subsided than they set to work to discard all it had 
taught them and rapidly reverted to type. Like the 
Bourbons of old they forgot everything they ought to 
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remember and only remembered what they should have 
forgotten. Post-war statesmanship revived every pre-war 
foible and added thereto several of its own invention. 
Before the war, war had been deemed “‘impussible”’ because 
inconvenient to Parliamentarians. Once it was over war 
became a “wash-out,” and was once more relegated to 
the limbo of things no sensible statesman need concern 
himself with. Europe was, in fact, regarded as a man who 
having parted with his vermiform appendix could never 
again suffer appendicitis. As in the claptrap of the day 
the Great War had been “a war to end war,’’ now that it 
was over there never could be another. Q.E.D. ‘‘ Broad- 
minded ” statesmanship accordingly laid down that all the 
belligerents need do was to lick their wounds, to spare 
each other’s feelings, to waive all claims for war costs, to 
reduce Reparations to a minimum, to let bygones be 
bygones, and thus live happily ever afterwards in the 
brotherhood of man under the auspices of the League of 


Nations. 


THIS was an easy programme for a remote, unthreatened, 
eleventh-hour ‘* Associate ’’ such as U.S.A. to advise, and 
. a possible one for an insular uninvaded Ally, 

ae la aig such as Great Britain, to consider, but it 
a could not appeal to those who had been 
invaded and occupied, and was not applicable in the case 
of an enemy who had successfully kept the war abroad, 
and whose population had not tasted the bitterness of 
defeat or in any way had brought home to them the fact 
that they had been beaten in the field, while their psychology 
is such that any concession by any adversary is invariably 
interpreted in the Fatherland as weakness. Our public 
men had abundantly demonstrated their inability to 
understand the German problem before the war. They 
regarded the Germans as people like ourselves who happen 
to talk a different language and to live on the other side 
of the North Sea. During the war British statesmanship 
continually made the same mistake and could only be 
kept up to the mark in their dealings with a ruthless enemy 
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by the pressure of British Public Opinion, which has never 
shared the pro-Germanism of their Governments. Since 
the war statesmen of all Parties have devoted themselves 
to mitigating the war-burdens of Germany in seeming 
indifference as to how this ‘“ magnanimity ” might react on 
the Allies, including England. Had they wished to reward 
Germany for provoking a wanton and wicked war, conducted 
by methods of barbarism, to compensate her for the failure 
of her attack, and to punish the nations that had rallied 
to the rescue of civilization from Kultur, we hardly see 
how Downing Street could have done differently to what 
it did. Just as the Liberals deceived the Electorate before 
1914, by pledging their reputation that the “ German 
danger ’’ was a bogy invented by “ professional alarmists,” 
so since 1918 Coalition and Conservative statesmen tricked 
the electors by pretending that they meant to make the 
Germans pay our war costs after they had undertaken that 
Germany should be exempt from paying anything, or in 
other words that Great Britain should foot the entire bill. 
We have always regarded this performance as the crime of 
crimes, and shall continue to denounce it in season and 
out of season. In a robuster age, and in a more robust 
community, the guilty Politicians would long since have 
been impeached. 


Tus treason to national interests was aggravated by the 
fact that at the time the Washington Government preferred 
Pen its preposterous demand that Great Britain 

7 vegan the should relinquish her claim for any war costs 
against Germany, an additional millstone was 

hanging round our necks in the shape of the huge Debt 
contracted and expended in the United States in 1917, 
- which common sense demanded should be transferred to 
the German side of the account. But a so-called British 
Government actually allowed the Americans to saddle this 
unfortunate country with a double debt—namely, what 
Germany owed us plus what we owed the United States. 
If this be sanity we should prefer to be mad. Mr. Lloyd 
George publicly boasted in the presence of a German dele- 
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gation in London that the Allies had never so much as 
asked for a single mark of their war costs! No wonder 
British taxation rose until some vital industries were ham- 
strung and others waterlogged; all were starved of the 
capital that post-war competition required. Unemployment 
grew by leaps and bounds, and misery stalked unchecked 
among our skilled handicraftsmen. Meanwhile, under the 
nose of the Allies, and almost with the encouragement of 
the British Government, the Germans were allowed to 
defraud their creditors of the residue of the exiguous claims 
that still remained after successive whittlings away of 
Reparations at various International Conferences and on 
the Reparations Commission, where our representatives 
became advocates of Germany. Indeed, it may be said 
without any risk of exaggeration that British Ministers, 
bureaucrats, and bankers combined for the purpose of 
protecting Germany from the legitimate penalties of her 
misdeeds, which merely meant shifting the main burdens 
of the Great War from its engineers to the Allies, whose 
only offence had consisted in defending themselves when 
attacked. 


Ws are far from suggesting that there is no scope for magnani- 
mity in International Affairs, or that it never pays to be 

a! generous to any beaten foe. In certain cases 
nen ot and in certain circumstances it might well be 
the wisest attitude in the victors of a pro- 
tracted and awful war. Magnanimity, however, demands 
exceptional sagacity in its inception and application, and 
can only be practised at the expense of Allies for the benefit 
of enemies by statesmen of sufficient prestige to command 
universal respect, and whose integrity precludes the suspicion 
that they may be snatching political or other advantages 
for their own side. These factors were unhappily absent 
ftom the Paris Peace Conference in the personalities of both 
advocates of ‘“‘magnanimity.” President Wilson was a 
doctrinaire with cut-and-dried formule that did not even 
tarry conviction to his own compatriots. Mr. Lloyd George 
was an impressionist, an improvisator, an opportunist whose 
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round-the-corner methods inspired profound distrust among 
those in contact with him. But in fairness to the two chief 
Marplots, and in explanation of their fiasco, it must be 
acknowledged that there has never existed any community 
upon whom generosity in any shape or form was more certain 
to be wasted than Prussianized Germany—a nation of 
bullies who only understand giving orders to inferiors and 
taking ordersfrom superiors. ‘Give and take” is not in their 
vocabulary. Allied and Associated statesmen had a golden 
opportunity—thanks to the prowess of Allied and Associated 
Arms in 1918—of imposing their will on, and putting the 
fear of God into, the Germans by demonstrating their defeat, 
by exposing the far-famed great German General Staffi— 
which had hypnotized and terrorized the Continent for fifty 
years—as the colossal fraud that Marshal Foch had proved 
it to be, by exhibiting the German War lords as the organizers 
of the disaster and the “ mighty and invincible Army ” as 
so impotent that it could not even protect the Fatherland 
from invasion. 


A PEACE dictated in Berlin in the winter of 1918-19 would 
have been something more than a Truce between hostilities. 
It would have afforded that ‘“‘ New Europe,” 
of which we heard much during the war, 
some chance of materializing. As it was, 
English-speaking wiseacres who regarded the Continent as 
a laboratory for their quackery took every step calculated 
to ensure their own failure. They consented to be fooled 
by the trick of changing the name of “The German 
Empire ’”’ into ‘‘ The German Republic” on the ignominious 
flight of the Kaiser into Holland—an episode that in itself 
played into the hands of any Allied Statesmanship worthy 
of the name. Then, again, they gratuitously spared the 
beaten and flying German Army “the humiliation” of 
being identified with the Armistice, at which as a matter of 
course Hindenburg and Ludendorff should have been con- 
strained to made unconditional submission to Marshal Foch. 
The advance of the Allied Armies into Germany was like- 
wise vetoed, though it was the only means of establishing 
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the vital fact that Germany had lost the game and the 
single hope of curing Prussianized Germany of their mania 
for attacking unprepared neighbours whose possessions they 
coveted. To spare the German Army at the Armistice, to 
save the Fatherland from ocular evidence of defeat, was so 
far from helping the German people to discard “‘ Militarism ”’ 
that it prevented any possibility of their turning over a 
new leaf and settling down as decent, chastened, tolerable 
citizens of Europe who would no longer be a peril to sur- 
rounding nations. The moment it was decided by Washing- 
ton wiseacres—and assented to by Welsh wiseacres—to 
excuse Germany from paying for the windows she had 
broken, Europe was condemned to a renewal of “ the fright- 
ful adventure ’? whenever re-militarized Germany deemed 
the omens favourable. 


WILSONIAN policies, Coalition and Conservative statesman- 
ship—save the mark—converted war—for the Realists of 
Ls the Fatherland—into that engaging pastime 

The Privileged §« Heads I win—tails you lose.” The candi- 
dature of Marshal Hindenburg for the Presi- 

dency of this camouflage ‘‘ Republic,” with the authority 
and under the egis of the ex-Kaiser and as the standard- 
bearer of Hohenzollernism, speaks for itself. It needs no 
interpreter. It is the logical and inevitable outcome of the 
sustained and strenuous efforts of Washington, New York, 
and London to “get Germany on her legs.” That the 
object has been achieved is no longer denied, now that the 
propaganda of pathos has served its purpose. This pro- 
gramme culminated last year in the Dawes Scheme—devised 
by pro-Germans on both sides of the Atlantic to provide 
the beloved Fatherland with the one and only thing 
4 fraudulent debtor still needed—namely, credit. Our 
“patriotic” Bankers encouraged British investors to supply 
the cash wherewith overtaxed and heavily stricken British 
industries could be underbid by their lightly taxed, heavily 
subsidized, German competitors. As we have repeatedly 
Pointed out, our Reparations policy would only have been 
intelligible or defensible if coupled with a régime of Free 
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Trade for British manufactures in the German home market, 
which could have been easily enforced five years ago. It 
was never so much as considered by Germany’s friends in 
Downing Street, in Whitehall, in Fleet Street or Lombard 
Street. It sufficed for them that the Germans didn’t like 
it, but preferred the Protection of German goods in Ger- 
many and Free Trade for German goods in England—both 
of which they enjoy. If German ingenuity can suggest any 
other privileges in this country that would promote German 
prosperity to our detriment they can confidently count on 
effective support on the Board of the Bank of England, in 
the British Treasury, by City Editors, and from the New 
Potsdam Party now developing in the present Conservative 
Government. 


CoNCEIVABLY some of our readers think that we underrate 
the wisdom with which our national interests have been 
safeguarded since the Great War. They may be disposed 
to regard the growing influence of the League 
Portents of Nations—which was among the few con- 
structive features of the Treaty of Versailles—as some evi- 
dence that the prospects of peace are brighter than we opine, 
and that so long as the League is in being Europe has little 
to fear in the shape of fresh aggression. But if they peruse 
the Duke of Northumberland’s shrewd and searching analysis 
of ‘* The Passing of the Covenant ’—elsewhere in this number 
—they will realize that however successful and useful the 
League may be in minor matters, in the major problems it 
was created to cope with, notably the prevention of war, to 
which enthusiasts alleged it to be the single alternative, it 
has achieved nothing. Indeed, the farther it goes the worse 
it fares. We have no desire to darken the outlook, and 
devoutly hope that Europe may be in for the prolonged peace 
her peoples indubitably deserve after what they went through 
in 1914-1918. But we cannot shut our eyes to facts that 
hit us in the face, and when we observe on the one hand such 
portents as a German Presidential candidate, who in the 
eyes of the German people symbolizes Revenge, and on 
the other the re-appearance of Monsieur Joseph Caillaux— 
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the arch-Defeatist—on the French political stage—we find it 
difficult to echo the optimists who maintain that all is for 
the best in the best of all possible worlds. As both these 
sinister manifestations—‘“ Militarism ” in Germany, ‘‘ Defeat- 
ism” in France—are largely traceable to British policy with 
its pro-German and anti-French implications, we cannot 
resist the feeling that the Professional Diplomats did better 
by the Allies after the Napoleonic Wars than the eloquent 
Amateurs who set out in 1919 “ to teach their grandmothers 
to suck eggs.” So responsible a statesman as our present 
Foreign Minister (Mr. Austen Chamberlain), by his latest 
utterance at Birmingham on April 6th, confesses that some- 
thing is radically wrong, and in so doing courageously con- 
demns a Government of which he was an important member. 


It is six years since the greatest of the Peace Treaties was signed, and yet 
it is impossible to move as I have done in international councils and among 
the statesmen of many countries and not to feel that though peace was signed 
six years ago, there is not an atmosphere of peace even to-day. Fear broods 
over Europe, the fear of war breaking out again, not to-day, not to-morrow, 
not, as I think, in my time, but unless we can alter the outlook, and unless we 
can relieve those fears, unless we can give confidence and security in the inter- 
national sphere, it is brought home to me every day that Europe is moving 
uneasily, slowly it might be, but certainly to a new catastrophe. 


WE reproduced in the last number of the National Review 
@ sensational account, published in the French newspaper 


German Con. Lé Matin, of a Cabinet intrigue which pre- 


frmation of ceded Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s visit to 
a French Geneva which, according to Le Matin, had, 
Story so to speak, knocked the British Foreign 
Minister “‘ off his perch.” His colleagues had, in a word, 
constrained him to abandon his own policy, in which he 
believed, in favour of the more pro-German programme for 
which all British Governments have had the same itch 
since the Armistice. We repeated the Matin’s story because 
we believed it to be substantially accurate. It is now 
confirmed by the German version of the same intrigue which 
appeared in the Hamburgher Fremdenblatt on April 10th, 
and is described by The Times Berlin correspondent as 
bearing the mark of “official inspiration.” It is not 
agreeable reading for the British public, indicating as it 
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does the existence in Downing Street of a powerful faction 
comparable to the notorious pre-War Potsdam Party, of 
which Lord Haldane was a bright particular star, and 
which materially contributed to precipitate the Great War, 
This faction is able to harass and humiliate the British 
Foreign Minister, and can even bring the Prime Minister 
to heel, whenever either shows signs of deviating from the 
pro-German anti-French course laid down in Coalition 
days. If anything could still surprise us in these sur- 
prising times we might be astonished that foreign journalists 
should be able to acquire inside information concerning 
discussions in the British Cabinet of which the British 
public know nothing. As we have frequently complained, 
our people are systematically kept in the dark by their 
rulers on most matters of moment. This German narrative 
was written before the fall of the Herriot Government in 
Paris, as also before Field-Marshal Von Hindenburg had 
been selected as the Presidential standard-bearer of the 
German Foreign Minister’s Party. Its publication may 
conceivably turn out to have been something of a gaffe 
from the standpoint of German domestic politics. 


Tuat, however, does not concern us. Our interest in the 
revelation of the Hamburgher Fremdenblatt is limited to 
; the light thrown on British Foreign Policy 
ae rocated generally, and on the actual relations be- 
tween Mr. Austen Chamberlain and his col- 

leagues in the Cabinet. The British Foreign Minister's 
unusual mentality enables him to lavish boundless loyalty on 
unworthy objects without expecting any reciprocity. This 
may be magnificent, but it is scarcely statesmanship, and 
is certainly not politics. The German inspired, if not 
semi-official, narrative tells the German people how an 
all-comprehending German Government, working hand in 
glove with the friends of Germany in London, was able to 
outwit and overcome Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who, accord- 
ing to the German version, was working “‘ to reconstruct the 
old Three-Power Alliance of Great Britain, France, and 
Belgium against Germany,” or, as we should prefer to say, 
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contemplated a strictly defensive pact between three Powers 
threatened by Germany and by no other nation. “ At the 
end of December last,” according to the Hamburgher 
Fremdenblatt, ‘‘ the situation for Germany in foreign affairs 
was almost catastrophic.” Thanks, however, to German 
“initiative ’—doubtless acting through British bureaucrats, 
bankers, and politicians—the policy of a Three-Power Security 
Pact (which was to be accompanied, we are told, by France’s 
assent to the rejection of the Geneva Protocol) was so 
heavily defeated in Downing Street that the British Foreign 
Minister found himself practically isolated and almost 
resigned. In fact ‘“‘ he remained in office only as a result 
of strong pressure by the Party, but in doing so he adopted 
the policy of the Cabinet.” 


We fear that this story, like that of the Matin, is only 
too true. The episode is unedifying from every point of view 
except that of Berlin. Had our Foreign 
Minister stuck to his guns and resigned rather 
than surrender to the Birkenheads, the Churchills, and the 
rest of the pro-German gang, and taken the country into 
his confidence and exposed the whole banking-bureau- 
cratic-political intrigue conducted by men who enjoy 
prodigious power without corresponding responsibility, 
operating as they do behind the scenes, Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain must ultimately have gained the day, and this 
poisonous Potsdam Party would have been finally routed. 
As it was, by eating humble-pie and by adopting the Coali- 
tion policy of ‘‘ trust Germany ” our Foreign Minister put 
himself in such a false position as to facilitate his ultimate 
ejection from the office which the Careerists have marked 
down for their own. Doubtless as part of the price of 
surrender Mr. Austen Chamberlain made his subsequent 
speech extolling the “good faith” of the Stresemann 
Government’s offer to guarantee the peace of Western 
Europe in return for being allowed a free hand to make 
war in Eastern Europe. That is plainly Germany’s notion 
of “a security pact.” As we regard “ good faith” and 
“German policy’ as mutually exclusive terms, we could 
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never accept any British Minister’s statement on this score, 
and when we actually learn from a Stresemann organ that 
Mr, Austen Chamberlain only became a convert to the 
“good faith’? theory under pressure of his colleagues, we 
should have thought that even Leader-writers on the 
London Press and other open-our-mouths-and-shut-our-eyes 
simpletons would pause before going nap on another German 
“scrap of paper.” It must be said in fairness to post-war 
Germany—what we freely conceded to pre-war Germany— 
namely, that no British Minister has any right to be de- 
ceived by German assurances, because when making them 
German Governments go out of their way to make it plain 
to the meanest intelligence that all such assurances are 
only intended for those who desire, and are indeed deter- 
mined, to be deceived. So it was in this case. 


As Mr. Ramsay MacDonald—although an ex-Prime Minister 
who disclaims any desire to trespass on French politics— 
has publicly expressed his personal sorrow 
at the fall of his friend Monsieur Herriot 
(whose Government “petered out” of its 
own ineptitude during the past month), we venture to 
express satisfaction at that episode. We understand Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald’s admiration of the Herriot régime. 
It was hardly distinguishable from his own in Downing 
Street. But just as we mistrusted our Socialist rulers, 
so we mistrusted Radical-Socialist rule at the Quai 
d’Orsay, which was none the less detrimental to France 
because the French Socialists—more continent than our 
Independent Labour Party—preferred to put and keep their 
puppets in office while they pulled the strings from a position 
of greater freedom and less responsibility. Nor do we 
share the scarcely concealed chagrin of certain able Editors 
of the London Press who suppose themselves to be Conserva- 
tive, but who are as a matter of fact mere Mugwumps, who 
cherished the Herriot Government from fear of the return 
of Monsieur Poincaré or Monsieur Millerand, who would 
presumably impede the pro-Germanizing policy now in 
fashion in Downing Street, Fleet Street, and Lombard 
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Street. We have never regarded the programme of “ getting 
Germany on her legs even at the expense of France” as 
a British interest in any sense of that much-abused term, 
however much it may appeal to money-grubbing sections 
of the community or their journalistic mouthpieces. In 
our opinion, which is confirmed by every successive develop- 
ment, the security, the strength, and the prosperity of 
France are hardly less vital to this country than our own 
independence and inviolability. The Herriot Ministry stood 
for none of these things, and therefore though popular with 
our pro-Germanizing coteries, it made no more appeal to the 
general public in this Island than to patriotic Frenchmen 
and Frenchwomen, who regarded it as a national humiliation 
that was in no respect mitigated by the offensive patronage 
the late French Government obtained abroad from the 
enemies of Monsieur Poincaré, who are, incidentally, the 
friends of Germany. 


Muon as we mistrusted the Herriot régime, on account of 
its principles, its policy, and its supporters on both sides 

of the Channel, we refrained from imitating 
ot the London anti-Poincaré Press by vituper- 

ating Monsieur Herriot. Compromising and 
inefficient as was his Cabinet, despite its chief’s not incon- 
siderable gifts, we realized that there was a yet worse 
possibility, and that the longer the Radical-Socialists and 
Socialist-Radicals were kept in office by their Socialist allies 
the larger this alternative loomed. To exchange the Herriot 
Ministry for any combination, including this peril, was to 
jump out of the frying-pan into the fire. This is, nevertheless, 
what French politicians in their wisdom have done, and we 
may be sure that whatever perturbations were aroused in 
patriotic France by the vagaries of the Herriot Government, 
and whatever anxiety there was to see the last of it, the one 
thing that was not desired was the resurrection of that 
sinister personage Monsieur Joseph Caillaux, who has the 
worst record from the national point of view of any prominent 
public man in France, or indeed in any other country. That 
the professional politicians of Paris—who form a caste apart 
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from the People, like our own—were conscious of the risk 
of replacing this megalomaniac at the seat of power ig 
evident from the unwonted exertions of Monsieur Briand 
when the crash came in endeavouring to form his eighth 
Government, without the béte noire of the “‘ France that 
won the war.” On Monsieur Briand’s failure, owing to the 
opposition of the Socialists, who with their compact Party 
of 105 dominate the Chamber of Deputies, recourse was 
had by the President of the Republic to Monsieur Painleyé, 
This distinguished scientist is more competent in the higher 
mathematics than in Statecraft. The world had a taste 
of his quality in 1917. Almost his first act was to send the 
fastest Government car—appropriately coloured yellow—to 
fetch Monsieur Caillaux to Paris, and within a few days a 
Caillaux Government was formed with the arch-defeatist as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer or Minister of Finance, as that 
office is called in France. 


As we should hesitate to cast the political horoscope in 
‘stable’? England, or to hazard any prophecy as to the 
; policy of a Conservative Government with a 
er record majority, it were futile to attempt any 
an Explorer reading of the French riddle. Ministries are 
rarely long-lived in Paris, and unless the totally 

unexpected happens, Monsieur Painlevé and his colleagues 
will shortly go the way of all flesh. The new Prime Minister 
has confessedly no easy task. Nor is it rendered easier when 
so unskilful a horseman attempts to ride several horses at 
once that wish to go in different directions. In order to 
counteract the deplorable effect of exhuming Monsieur 
Caillaux, Monsieur Painlevé entrusted the Foreign Office to 
the reluctant Monsieur Briand, whose job it will be to keep 
Allied Powers in countenance while his colleague at the 
Ministry of Finance resumes his former intrigues with the 
Germans, which were not entirely abandoned even in war- 
time. In view of the policy of successive British Govern- 
ments—Coalition and Conservative—towards France from 
the hour of the Armistice, and of the attitude of British 
diplomats of the D’Abernon type towards Germany, and the 
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tone of influential circles in London—financial, official, and 
social—on Anglo-Franco German relations, Englishmen are 
estopped from complaining of any French Government’s 
taking a leaf out of our book and deputing Monsieur Caillaux 
to explore through his shady International connections the 
possibilities of a Franco-German entente, which the Ger- 
mans would endeavour to fashion into a Continental bloc 
against England. We have always realized, but have unfor- 
tunately been unable to get any hearing from the powers- 
that-be, that given sufficient pinpricking from London, 
New York, and Washington, France might be driven by sheer 
necessity to reconsider her European policy, once it was 
made plain by the Bourbons of Downing Street that lip-service 
to peace did not include any consideration for French 
security. Monsieur Caillaux is the solitary French statesman 
who is persona grata in Berlin. He is undeniably the 
right man to translate the Defeatists’ thoughts into 
action. Paris correspondents of London papers purr 
with pleasure over “the remarkable complaisance in 
practically all quarters’? with which the return of 
Monsieur Caillaux, recently ‘‘an object of execration,”’ 
has been received, which we are assured is partly 
because the new Minister of Finance “appears to some 
extent as the champion of Capital and Conservatism.” It 
may be so, or it may be for other reasons. We experience 
no more joy over the disinterment of Monsieur Caillaux 
than we should from the recapture of Downing Street by 
Mr. Lloyd George. 


SznaToR BoraH—who as Chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the United States Senate has virtually 

a veto on the President’s Foreign Policy—is 
Suomen a leading Nationalist or Isolationish among 
American politicians. Had the misinformants of London 
newspapers, who only allow their readers to know what 
other New Yorkers think, permitted us to apprehend the 
Borah standpoint, we should have escaped some of those 
illusions that form the stock-in-trade of the Pilgrims’ Society, 
the English-speaking Union, the Spectator, and other well- 
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meaning bodies, with whom the wish is ever father to the 
thought, and who can only see what encourages the vast 
Anglo-American myth. According to the New York view, 
which almost monopolizes British journals, Senator Borah’s 
opinions are negligible because he “ belongs to the minority 
in the Senate, and it is believed by many reliable authorities 
that his views on foreign affairs represent a minority in the 
country.”” Such was the assertion of one of “our own 
correspondents ’’—needless to say from New York—on 
April 6th. Is it any wonder that with such guides we 
constantly misread American affairs and entertain expecta- 
tions that are seldom, if ever, realized as to American 
policy ? With Senator Borah’s views on the domestic 
affairs of the United States we are not concerned. He 
may be right or he may be wrong in denouncing the “ en- 
croachments”’ of the Washington Government on the 
rights of the American people. But to belittle his influence 
in international affairs is childish in the face of his constant 
triumphs over American “ Internationalists,” whom he 
charges with endeavouring to “ entangle” the United States 
in external problems Americans do not understand. “ Let 
us remove the beam from our own eyes before we seek to 
remove the mote from Europe’s ”’ is, we are told, the burden 
of Senator Borah’s latest utterance. His offence in the eyes 
of Mugwumps in both Hemispheres is his steadfast refusal 
to be humbugged by the League of Nations or to help any 
Republican Administration to humbug the world at large 
with “‘a world Court.” 


WE have always regretted that Allied statesmanship was 
so ignorant of existing political conditions in the United 

States at the time of the Paris Peace Con- 
bias Bare ference, six years ago, that it took President 

Wilson at his own inordinate valuation, and 
shared his obsession that the single phase of treaty-making 
that interested the American people was the creation of a 
League of Nations “ that would make future war impossible.” 
We have likewise recognized that even had the Allied 
Governments realized that the bee in the Presidential 
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bonnet was not buzzing in many other American bonnets— 
least of all in Senatorial headpieces—it would have been 
extremely difficult for them to challenge Mr. Wilson’s 
credentials as eager Republican partisans suggested at the 
time. The Republican Party itself would have been up in 
arms directly the authority of an American President on 
his first foreign tour was called in question by such small 
fry as Prime Ministers, and in “ resenting their impertinence ” 
Mr. Wilson could have counted on the support of his bitterest 
domestic opponents. It was, in fact, the American Consti- 
tution, with its strange division of powers between the 
President and Senate, that must be held responsible for the 
impasse that developed at the expense of the Allied nations. 
These having made enormous and as the event proved 
minous sacrifices to gratify the whims of an American 
President, found both peace terms and President repudiated 
in Washington. It was, moreover, the Covenant of the 
League of Nations—forced on the Allies by Mr. Wilson— 
and nothing but the Covenant that upset the apple-cart 
and caused the subsequent convulsion in which the Presi- 
dent’s opponents at home were able to smash him and all 
his handiwork. But for the Covenant the Senate would 
probably have ratified the Treaty of Versailles. The 
tragedy is accentuated by the reflection that had the Senate 
accepted the Covenant, and had the United States entered 
the League of Nations, the present state of Europe would 
be no better than it is. Indeed it might be worse with 
ignorant Washington politicians continually ‘‘ barging” into 
questions they do not understand and about which they 
care less, and with every international issue inflamed by 
the Hearst Press and the German-Irish vote. The less the 
United States entangles itself in European affairs the better 
for Europe. We only wish Senator Borah were yet more 
successful in confining American activities to their own 
hemisphere, and in sparing the Old World from such 
ministrations as those of Vice-President Dawes and other 
great, wise, and eminent persons, whose good intentions are 
almost their only appreciable assets. 
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THat American creditors are not finding the collection of 
their debts from impoverished European nations so easy as 
the levying of tribute on good-natured, easy. 
a. going, long-suffering John Bull (from whom 
you have only to ask in order to get, provided 
you be an enemy, or a commercial competitor) is self-evident, 
Neither France, Italy, nor, indeed, any other nation that 
had a prolonged dose of the Great War, of which the United 
States had but a taste, regard the huge obligations contracted 
by them in the cause that the United States tardily recog. 
nized as her own, as in the category of ordinary debts, 
Frenchmen and Italians hold that they were fighting the 
battle of America, while she sat on the fence and exploited 
their needs. In a word, to adapt a familiar phrase of 
President Wilson, the Allies believe that they were “‘ making 
the world safe for the United States ’’ no less than for them- 
selves in resisting Hohenzollernism. Nor are they rendered 
more eager to discharge “‘ debts ”’—if they be so termed— 
by the action of American Diplomacy at the Paris Peace 
Conference, and subsequently, in robbing the Allies of 
Reparations for the benefit of Germany. The moment the 
Washington Government demanded that Great Britain, 
France, and the others should forgo all war costs against 
Germany, ipso facto all war debts from the Allies to the United 
States should have been cancelled. President Wilson’s 
object was doubtless to cripple Great Britain commercially, 
of whose post-war activities “ big business’ in the United 
States was inordinately jealous. What no “responsible 
Statesman ”’ in this country has deigned to explain is why 
the British Government of the day tumbled headlong into 
this palpable booby-trap. Until Mr. Lloyd George and his 
brethren of the Coalition render some account of their 
stewardship it is hardly for the Wizard to talk of the “ booby: 
traps” into which he accuses his quondam friend Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald of walking at. Geneva. Englishmen should be 
able to understand why the foxes that still possess tails 
hesitate to follow our tailless example. Long may France, 
Italy, and our Allies in the Great War pause before inviting 
the American shears. 
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Tus latest Power to get into the black books of the grasping 
Americans—the ‘‘ Shylocks ” of the world as an American 
x Senator complained of their being called—is 
————e_ Rumania. She is one of numerous countries 
with which international Jews and international Bolsheviks 
—between whom there is a curious affinity—are perpetually 
at loggerheads. The Rumanian Government decline to 
allow their country to be run by either set of enemies. 
International Jews and International Bolsheviks retaliate 
by inventing grotesque fables concerning developments in 
Bukarest which obtain currency in our sensation-loving 
newspapers, especially those appearing in the evening, when 
the public are most credulous. Londoners are for ever 
hearing of coup détats either by the Bratianus at the expense 
of the Averescus, or by the Averescus at the expense of the 
Bratianus, occasionally accentuated by the “ abdication ” 
of the Rumanian King, and some sensational action by his 
Queen. These rumours vanish in the morning as rapidly 
as they appeared overnight, without so much as an apology 
from their inventors. Their single object is to discredit and 
punish Rumania for having fought against the Central 
Powers in the Great War, and for declining to place her 
resources at the disposal of the banditti of International 
Finance. The latest American grievance (as to which at the 
moment of writing we have only the version of those experts 
inex parte statements of the Washington State Department) 
is that Rumania demurs to the repayment of £9,000,000 
which the United States claim as due in respect of advances 
made since the Armistice, but which so far the Rumanian 
Government have “‘ completely ignored.” There are likewise 
other claims by American nationals against Rumaniawhich the 
Washington Government takes so seriously that Mr. Jay— 
Ambassador-designate to the Argentine—tarries in Bukarest 
inthe hope of reaching some solution. There is a certain 
Mychology in such matters, and it may be that Rumania 
tas been recalcitrant, but when the ordinary Rumanian 
peasant learns that the United States already possesses 
100,000,000 of hoarded gold she hardly knows what to do 
With, it cannot be easy for the Rumanian Government to 
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persuade him to fork out another £9,000,000, especially 
when rumours reach Bukarest that the Americans are more 
punctilious as creditors than as debtors. 


THE Prince of Wales, who touches nothing that he does 
not adorn, and possesses a positive genius for doing the 
[ right thing in the right way, cannot but be 

ing aware of the appalling blunders made in 
world policy by his father’s Politicians, For 

these, both in theory and in practice, the Sovereign bears 
no personal responsibility, as practically all political power 
has been absorbed by His Majesty’s Ministers under cover 
of the ingenious formula invented by Parliamentarians for 
their own purposes, “‘ The King can do no wrong.” Never- 
theless an Heir-Apparent, especially one so human as the 
Prince—who must in the course of his travels have acquired 
a truer perspective than Stay-at-home Politicians—cannot 


fail to observe, and lament, any impairment or menace © 


to his noble inheritance by the perpetration of gratuitous 
stupidities for which there is not the shade of a shadow of 
a reason. Conspicuous among post-war gaffes, and of 
which so far no explanation has been vouchsafed to the 
British people, was the abandonment of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, which is reviewed elsewhere in this number by 
that singularly competent student of public affairs, 
“Centurion.” This Alliance, as our contributor points out, 
was among the most notable achievements of the reign of 
the Prince’s grandfather, King Edward, and was a steadying 
influence throughout a pregnant period in the development 
of the British Empire, and was then wantonly thrown away 
by those “first-class brains” whose chief claim to that 
title was the first-class blunders they committed wherever 
the sun shone. Once again our so-called Responsible States 
men threw away something for nothing. They certainly 
have nothing to show for.the unrest, insecurity, and anxiety 
which this folly has induced. 


“Waar,” the reader may ask, “has all this to do with the 
Prince of Wales? Is it desirable to drag His Roydl 
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Highness’s name into any controversial matter ?’’ Certainly 
not, and we should be the last to contemplate anything 
f of the kind. But Englishmen who deplore the 
een loss of a valuable Alliance, which did more to 
promote peace and a sense of safety in the 

Far East than any other factor, have noted with satisfaction 
that both King George and the Heir-Apparent have done 
what in them lay to mitigate what was undoubtedly 
regarded in Tokio as the “affront” put on a proud and 
sensitive nation by the breach in Anglo-Japanese relations 
at the bidding of the Americans. The Royal Families of 
these distant but friendly nations have continually cultivated 
cordial personal relations, which assumed an intimate form 
at the time of the Prince of Wales’s historic tour in Japan, 
which were renewed when the Japanese Heir-Apparent paid 
his memorable return visit to this country, which helped His 
Royal Highness, the Emperor, the Japanese Government and 
the Japanese nation to realize that any lessening political ties 
neither responded to nor represented popular sentiment in 
Great Britain. Since then the Crown has missed no oppor- 
tunity of doing honour to the Monarchy of Japan, and it is 
not unreasonable to hope that in a nation where monarchical 
sentiment is a religion the attitude of our King and our 
Prince have gone far to efface the resentment aroused, both 
by the occasion and the manner of the scrapping of an 
Alliance that was equally valuable to both countries. Only 
the other day, on the eve of his African tour, the Prince of 
Wales is reported to have invited the Japanese Ambassador 
in London to come and see him in order that the Prince 
might personally convey the news that his brother, Prince 
George, would be on active service this year in Japanese 
waters and was keenly looking forward to visiting Japan 
and strengthening the ties which politicians have sought to 
attenuate. It is gratifying to us to know that the National 
Review is read in far Japan, and we take this opportunity 
of asking our readers to believe that the attitude of the 
British Royal Family towards their Crown and country 
teflects the true sentiments of the British people far more 
than the first-class blunderers who allowed a priceless Peace 
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Pact to be butchered in order to make a holiday for 
American Jingoes. 


THERE is no substance in the suggestion that the Anglo. 
Japanese Alliance was abandoned under pressure from 
f Australia, It is true that at one period it 
 uorb gaa was unpopular in the Commonwealth, but 
this prejudice was breaking down when war 

broke out in 1914, and was demolished by the splendid 
rally of Japan to the Allied Cause and by the indispensable 
services rendered in the Pacific by Japanese Sea Power, 
which, so far from endangering Australia or New Zealand, 
powerfully contributed to provide the security that enabled 
them to despatch their magnificent manhood to remoie 
theatres of war. Englishmen in touch with leading Austra- 
lians during those years could not help noting the trans- 
formation that had taken place in Australian public opinion, 
which had been unfavourable, and even hostile, to the 
policy of Lord Lansdowne, who had taken the initiative, as 
** Centurion ” records, as British Foreign Minister in negotia- 
ting the Alliance and was largely responsible for its suc- 
cessful conclusion, which was strongly supported in the 
Cabinet by our greatest of Colonial Ministers, Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain. To the question addressed to any intelligent 
Australian during the Great War: ‘‘ Would Australia be 
more, or less, safe without the Japanese Alliance ?”’ there 
could be, and was, but one answer, and it was not 
ungrudgingly acknowledged that for once “‘ the Imperial 
Government ”’ had shown foresight and sagacity by its 
bold stroke at the opening of the twentieth century. It is 
therefore erroneous and unfair to debit Australia with the 
loss of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. This folly was born 
in Downing Street of Welsh parentage, though doubtless it 
was fostered by unthinking Canadians as by some of those 
slim South African politicians who may be tigers in their 
own sub-continent, but are veritable rabbits everywhere 
else. We shall be told that what’s done can’t be undone, 
just as what’s undone can’t be done, that it is idle to kick 
against the pricks, to cry over spilt milk, etc. So it is, 
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but the milk is not yet all spilt, and we should try to save 
gs much as our politicians will allow. 


“CENTURION” sets forth many facts worth pondering 
over. We must, above all, look to it that “‘ Singapore” is 
ie » not exploited by Anglo-American Jingoes, 
Singapore” hypnotized by the Anglo-American myth, as a 
means either of manceuvring the British Empire into a war 
with Japan in pursuance of that chimera, “‘an English- 
speaking Alliance,” or as a method of saddling the British 
tax-payer with yet another American debt in the shape of 
an advance base for the American Fleet. The idea of 
Great Britain waging war on Japan in the Far East strikes 
us as too absurd to be entertained even by the most 
suspicious and sensitive Japanese patriot. It is, however, 
not surprising that Tokio should take somewhat seriously 
the ravings of the Hearst Press, especially when it observes 
Britain’s War Prime Minister enrolled among Mr. Hearst’s 
regular contributors, or that the threatening and insulting 
speeches of flamboyant Senators in Washington should be 
taken at their face value by the Japanese Press. The 
more responsible Americans are themselves alarmed by the 
vagaries of their “‘ Wild Men.” They fear lest in one of 
those convulsions to which a somewhat hysterical com- 
munity is prone some incident might occur that would 
provoke Japan beyond endurance. It should be the task, 
as it is clearly the duty, of British statesmanship to make 
it plain to our former Allies that nothing is farther from 
British thoughts than to countenance any American aggres- 
sion in the Far East, with which under no circumstances 
should we become identified, and that in the regrettable 
event of any American-Japanese conflict Great Britain 
would preserve strict neutrality. Such a declaration would 
go far to disabuse the Japanese of their present appre- 
hensions that, while ostensibly constructed for the use of 
the British Navy, “the first-class naval base at Singapore ” 
is pre-destined to become an American dockyard. Pacifists 
are perpetually shoving “‘ peace” down our throats and 
denouncing those as “jingo’’ who can swallow neither 
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their childish Covenants nor their preposterous Protocols, 
though we see no signs of any restraining influence by the 
League of Nations in the Far East, and professional peace- 
mongers are capable of precipitating a war that might 
promote their dream of “an Anglo-Saxon Alliance.” But, 
to borrow their favourite phrase, “‘ Peace is the greatest of 
British interests,” especially in the Pacific, and when we 
say it we mean it. Singapore would and could be no 
menace or anxiety to Japan as an exclusively British base, 
and we must not allow our politico-strategists to take any 
step that might encourage another impression in Japanese 
minds. 


WE have to record one of the most hideous incidents in an 
age that has supped on horrors, It may have far-reaching 
. international effects, as it is indubitably the 

handiwork of that horrible international 
movement which, despite formidable rami- 

fications in this country, persons who consider themselves 
to be intelligent affect to pooh-pooh. The British people 
should try to visualize it whatever their Politicians may 
do as it concerns them, for it may be a preliminary canter 
by the miscreants who planned it in the safe seclusion of 
Moscow. That epithets are wasted in stigmatizing this 
atrocity become self-evident when our readers realize that 
in order to compass a collective massacre of the entire 
personnel of the Bulgarian Government, the heads of the 
Bulgarian Army, and, indeed, everyone in authority in 
Sofia, a sufficiently important soldier was marked down 
for destruction—and was murdered in cold blood in the 


Bulgarian capital—because it was cunningly calculated that. 


his obsequies would occasion the assemblage in the cathe- 
dral of Sofia of practically everybody whom the local 
agents of the Third International—itself the alter ego of the 
Soviet Government of Russia—wished to dispose of so as to 
create a vacuum in which a Soviet Republic might be inserted. 
Up to a certain point everything went according to the 
diabolical plan which was probably born in the brain of 
Zinovieff or some equally high scoundrel in the Moscow 
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Camarilla. The murder of General Georghieffi—immediately 
after the attempted murder of King Boris—produced the 
expected demonstration on Thursday, April 17th, when all 
that was distinguished in Bulgaria—with the fortunate 
exception of the Sovereign—assembled to do honour to the 
victim of the terrorists and to mark their detestation of the 
deed—in the Sveta Nedelin Cathedral. A few hours before 
the ceremony one of the bell-ringers was asked by three men 
for leave to visit the roof (see The Times Bulgarian Corre- 
spondent’s account, April 20th) on the pretext that they 
wished to get a good view of the city. It was probably 
then that a bomb with a time fuse was placed, the time 
fuse being set on a later visit. There must have been elaborate 
preparations and not a little connivance by the custodians 
of the cathedral. The success of the criminals was appalling : 
the explosion killed over 200 people, including the Mayor of 
Sofia and all his family, the Chief of the Police, several 
generals on the retired and active list, and many women and 
children attending the service, besides mutilating many 
hundreds more. This tragedy was naturally followed 
by the wildest rumours of “‘ general anarchy,” and the strict 
censorship made it impossible to know whether or not, as 
was stated, the Bulgarian Government had the situation in 
hand. The authorities could not prevent—if they tried— 
the infuriated community from taking the law into their 
own hands and hunting down suspects, of whom several, 
including, it is said, the ringleaders in the Cathedral outrage, 
avowed Communists in touch with Moscow, were despatched. 


Sorta is some way from London, and British imagination 
is somewhat sluggish concerning Continental affairs, while 

we are apt to regard “the Balkans” as a 
collection of disorderly communities which 

exist to startle the more civilized world, and 
where astounding things happen that could never occur 
elsewhere, least of all in liberty-loving, orderly England, 
where political murder is almost unknown. But this latest 
horror concerns us because, though the venue happened 
to be Bulgaria, the outrage was obviously organized by 
extraneous forces. Sofia was merely the corpus vile of an 
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experiment in “ propaganda”’ to be spread elsewhere. Once 
we grasp the elementary fact that the mad dogs of Moscow are 
not only “out” to wipe out every Government and every 
civilization that obstructs their Megalomania, but that 
they control a world-wide organization commanding bound- 
less resources and having nuclei in every country of any 
account, conspicuously England, we shall realize that what 
happened in the Cathedral of Sofia is liable to occur elsewhere— 
e.g. St. Paul’s or Westminster Abbey on any State occasion 
when the Soviet believes it could secure a sufficiently impor- 
tant bag of victims. The Moscow Camarilla—the Soviet 
Republic and the Third International being indistinguishable 
to all except fools or knaves—is at war with all established 
authority of a different colour to its own, and places murder 
gangs wherever it is allowed to effect an entry, that will 
impartially operate with the knife, the dagger, the revolver 
or the bomb, according to orders. Ireland has had a fairly 
stiff dose, England an occasional taste, of the “‘ Internation- 
alists,” whose agents enjoy an assured position in active 
association with the British Communist Party, and with 
the connivance of many so-called Socialists, and through the 
falsehoods of certain Labour Leaders who deny facts which 
they know to be true just as they have stated things which 
they know to be false. However, that is another story 
symbolized by the notorious “ Zinovieff Letter.” What 
concerns us at the moment, and concerns all our countrymen 
and countrywomen, is what steps the British Government 
are taking to prevent this country from being turned into a 
shambles by the organizers of the explosion at Sofia? The 
public have not so far been immensely impressed by the 
watchfulness and vigour of His Majesty’s Ministers in up- 
holding British interests anywhere—flabbiness appears to be 
endemic in Front Benchers. Few persons regard the regula- 
tion of ‘‘ Night Clubs ” as the most pressing political problem. 
But many look to Sir William Joynson Hicks, the present 
Home Secretary, to make himself personally responsible for 
the security of London and its inhabitants, and to insist that 
all reasonable steps be taken to protect this country against 
such a visitation as has convulsed Bulgaria. 
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Wz sincerely hope that if the usual Mugwumpery paralyses 
the Ministry and prevents proper precautions from being 

taken, that the Conservative rank and file 
—* in the House of Commons will demand to 

know the reason why, and will decline to be 
“fobbed off” by clap-trap about “the right of asylum ” 
which, with the Moscow Government at war with civilization, 
simply means the right to murder. Ministers should begin by 
showing some confidence in the country of which they are 
the paid servants and publish what they know of the plots 
officially planned in Moscow, and then obtain authority from 
Parliament to deport every representative and agent, open 
and secret, of that Camarilla, not only from Great Britain, 
but from every land under British authority—the Dominions 
being necessarily left to deal with their own anarchists. 
After this warning from Sofia the Cabinet have no excuse 
for remaining asleep; they should be encouraged to wake 
up by the knowledge that if any regrettable incident occurred 
in London they would be held personally responsible. Let 
them avoid the terrible mistake of the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment in concealing what they knew of the operations of 
the Third International until after the catastrophe. The 
Budget is an insignificant item as compared with the need 
of warning the nation against possible or probable develop- 
ments. Unhappily, distrust of the people is ingrained 
in professing Democrats, whether Conservative, Radical, 
or Socialist. ‘‘ For God’s sake, keep it to yourself,” is the 
agonized cry of any Jack-in-office who mentions anything 
interesting. We quote the following account of the present 
dangers in England from a newspaper which habitually 
deprecates action, and generally excuses official supine- 
hess and political ineptitude. Three days after the atrocity 
in Sofia our contemporary was moved to the following obser- 
vations on “‘ Bolshevik Agents in Great Britain ” : 

At a time when a new and desperate Bolshevik offensive is in full swing, 
in a form which varies according to the individual conditions of each country 
(murder and armed risings in Bulgaria, labour strikes in Greece and in industrial 
quarters nearer home), it is most disquieting to learn that during the past few 
weeks @ number of subjects of the U.S.S.R., with particularly evil personal 


records, have gained admission and have become temporarily resident in this 
country. 
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Of this dangerous class of undesirables, some are masquerading as officials 
and employees attached to the Soviet Embassy, or, rather, to its numerous 
annexes, the members of which often enjoy diplomatic or consular privileges 
neither enjoyed nor claimed on so lavish a scale by any civilized Government, 
Other Bolshevik undesirables have secured a right of entry without even go 
much as an official or semi-official qualification, it may be through some fraudu- 
lent device, it may be through the unfamiliarity of the British authorities with 
their past doings and the connivance of Socialist friends in this country. It is 
strange that their arrival should have coincided, on the one hand, with the 
return from Moscow of the Soviet Chargé d’Affaires, and, on the other, with 
the reintensified propaganda of the Comintern throughout Europe and Asia, 
Among these recent visitors was one of the most prominent members of the 
Bolshevik organization in Vienna. He was here last week, and may still be in 
London. 

So far as those of our new and dangerous Bolshevik visitors who are, in a 
more or less circuitous way, attached to one or other of the official Soviet 
sanctums in our midst are concerned, the examples of Vienna and Athens— 
not to mention Constantinople—are there to remind us of the secret and sinister 
practices to which their comrades and colleagues in those capitals have been 
and are addicted, and from which M. Kameneff himself, when in England, did 
not hold himself aloof. When Greece resumed full diplomatic relations with 
Soviet Russia she was staggered and perturbed by the arrival in Athens of a 
Legation staff of fifty-one persons. In Vienna the Soviet Legation and its 
annexes, including its bureau of military espionage, attain equally unreasonable 
figures. The official Soviet institutions in London are proportionately staffed 
— if not for propagandist, then for what other customary purpose in the case 
of foreign missions ? 

That Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and the late Socialist Government of this 
country should not have shown themselves very cautious in tolerating a “ Red” 
invasion of this kind was, on the whole, not surprising. But it is not to be ex- 
pected that any other British Government, having regard to what is now either 
known or patent about the ubiquitous recrudescence of Bolshevik conspiracy, 
will continue to extend to foreign ‘‘ Red ”’ emissaries, official or unofficial, the 
hospitality which is frequently denied to the most respectable and deserving 
class of foreign worker. 


Our readers will know all about the Budget, which has been 
the subject of keen speculation during many weeks. Let 

us hope its secrets may be carefully guarded 
Leakage until it is formally opened in the House of 
Commons by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. That would 
be in accordance with precedent. We do not, however, 
feel over-sanguine on this score after a recent unpleasant 
experience of “ leakiness”” regarding the terms of a Con- 
version Loan of which favoured circles in the City apparently 
had the foreknowledge that enabled them to “ make a bit.” 
This is what we should expect with an indiscreet Minister 
surrounded by astute friends desperately anxious to be “in 
the know.’? As important leakages spring from the top, 
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it was hardly loyal to his Department for the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to drag the name of permanent officials 
into his efforts to parry awkward questions in the House 
of Commons upon the Conversion leakage, which had caused 
no small scandal. We hold no brief for Treasury officials, 
who are among our most mischievous public servants, 
overflowing with bad advice on every important question ; 
but no one suspects Sir Warren Fisher—for all his pro- 
Germanism—or any of his subordinates of giving “tips” 
to City friends or of any other form of indiscretion. It 
is therefore foolish to look in their direction for any 
leakiness, either as regards the details of impending loans 
or the taxes to be remitted or imposed. The man who has 
so far discussed Mr. Winston Churchill’s Budget most 
rashly is the late Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Philip 
Snowden), who unburdened himself in one of Lord Beaver- 
brook’s organs (the Sunday Express, April 5th) in uncon- 
ventional fashion. Mr. Snowden only left the Treasury a 
few months ago, and should know something of the possi- 
bilities of this year’s Budget. Was this a shrewd forecast 
on the part of an expert with inside information up to a 
fairly recent date, or simply a spiteful effort to queer his 
successor’s pitch? The reader will be in a position to 
answer a question we can only ask. We quote Mr. Snowden’s 
“intelligent anticipation” for what it may be worth: 


Mr. Churchill is expected to reduce the income-tax. He will do so. But 
he will not be satisfied to do only what is expected from him. He will probably 
do more. Sixpence off the income-tax is not sensational. Mr. Baldwin did 
that two years ago. Sir Robert Horne took off a shilling. Mr. Churchill will 
disappoint expectations if he cannot do better than the last two Conservative 
Chancellors. 


ALTHOUGH the excitement of the Budget will centre round 
the taxes reduced, increased, or invented—income-tax, luxury 
The taxes, betting taxes, or other developments— 
ge eld the national well-being is more likely to be 
affected by the Government’s decision con- 
cerning the restoration of the Gold Standard, which is 
expected from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, than by 
any other measure. One of the tragedies of the present 
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situation is that but a microscopic minority of any section 
of the community takes the faintest interest in this vita] 
question, which directly or indirectly affects the pocket of 
every man, woman and child in the country. Everyone 
is conscious of the importance of money—some people can 
think and talk of little else—but scarcely anyone can be 
induced to study the money problem, and such words as 
“inflation”? or “deflation”? convey no meaning whatso- 
ever to ninety-nine persons out of every hundred, even 
among the intelligent and educated classes, except a sense 
of boredom at being entangled in the Currency controversy, 
**T am prepared to believe it is very important, but I don’t 
wish to hear anything about it, and my last desire is to 
become a ‘Currency Crank.’ My Banker tells me that 
the Gold Standard is the thing for this country, and if he 
doesn’t know, who does? He says the sovereign will be 
worth more dollars, which will reduce our tribute to the 
Americans. Good-morning; I am due in the City before 
I get my round of Golf.” That is, briefly, the attitude of 
what may be called “‘ the Club man” and not a few business 
men who don’t want to know. Many Bankers undoubtedly 
favour the Gold Standard, as do all who find it more con- 
genial to swim with the tide of their profession, and it 
obviously possesses conveniences, to say nothing of other 
attractions, from the Banking point of view. But Bankers 
are far from unanimous, and those who have thought most 
about the problem and are able to look outside their own 
counting-houses and who realize that Finance is but a 
part of a larger whole share the misgivings so cogently 
expressed elsewhere in this number by Mr. J. F. Darling, 
who is by common consent one of the most capable Bankers 
in the City of London, and what he does not know about 
Banking is not worth knowing. He has made a great 
and gallant fight against any present attempt to restore 
this country to a gold basis, being convinced that in the 
vastly changed conditions created by the war such a 
policy is detrimental to our interests as a nation and an 
Empire. 
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Ir is largely a controversy between those who believe in 
the British Empire and our Anglo-Americanizers, who 

can see nothing in the world except the 
NewYork or  {Jnited States, and who can conceive no 
Eng other policy, either in the realm of finance or 
politics, except saying “ditto”? to New York and Washing- 
ton, although up to date they have little enough to show 
except an unrequited affection. It is common ground that 
the United States, having accumulated about £900,000,000 
of the world’s gold and being literally glutted with 
gold, which lies dead in American vaults, are more than 
anxious to discharge some of that huge stock upon Europe, 
which can only be done by the complaisance of London, as 
our lead in returning to the Gold Standard will determine 
the action of several other nations, who without it would 
hesitate to take the plunge. This Anglo-American policy 
is vociferously endorsed by most City Editors of London 
and Provincial newspapers, who, it must be said, hardly 
affect to take any but an exclusively Lombard Street view 
either of currency or any other problem. In their eyes the 
British Empire scarcely exists and basic British industries 
are of small account. All they can see with the Governor of 
the Bank of England—who knows few countries except 
America, where he spent several impressionable years *— 
is the United States and the ratio of the sovereign to the 
dollar. Consequently in all their fevered and intolerant 
advocacy of gold, which has become a fetish, our City 
Editors never give any indication as to how their pro- 
gramme would benefit Britain or assist our stricken home 
industries, some of which see ruin staring them in the 
face, which an ever-increasing number of thoughtful people 
believe to have been accentuated by the unwholesome 
ascendancy of International Finance, which since the 
Armistice has seemed to dominate Downing Street and to 
inspire, if not dictate, British Policy. 


Ir is unfortunate that at so critical a juncture on so complex 
@ question as currency there is not a single member of our 


* How can they know England 
Who only New York know? 
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amorphous Cabinet who so much as affects an intelligent 
interest in the Gold Standard or who is even aware of 
ad} 1993 the issues at stake. Their nescience plac 
cry ke Ministers very much at the mercy of 
but powerful City claque who are running the 
Gold Standard “stunt.” <A British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should be able to steer an even keel between 
conflicting interests and to form a dispassionate judgment 
upon the probable effect of reverting to a pre-war system 
in post-war conditions—especially its effect on the giant 
industries to which we must look to ameliorate the tragedy 
of unemployment. But Mr. Winston Churchill, though a 
very clever professional politician and we can well believe 
“a great parliamentary statesman ”’—whatever that may 
mean—usually takes a superficial view of any public ques- 
tion, while no one would pretend that impartiality or 
detachment are among his gifts. It would be a miracle if 
he were right when it is so easy to go wrong. We cannot 
help thinking that from their own point of view the Lombard 
Street faction may ultimately regret their clamour for a 
policy that might aggravate the economic evils from which 
the country is now suffering. It is certainly not the wish 
of City Bankers—it is clearly not their interest—to support 
any measure that increases distress, discontent, and dis- 
affection, which is the inevitable tendency of chronic unem- 
ployment, such as now hangs like a millstone round our 
necks. For the first time in our history a formidable 
political attack on our Banks is developing, and their 
“nationalization” is on the agenda of a political party 
that in sufficiently bad times might succeed in acquiring 
power as well as office. It is true that those who are 
working this cry are mainly “hot-air merchants”’—such as 
“Comrade Mosley ”’—a politician on the make, who would 
espouse any cause that would bring him a few cheap cheers. 
But for the Banks, which are bursting with prosperity 
while industry generally is stricken, to demand a measure 
which may still farther swell their resources while making 
the industrial position yet more hopeless than it is already 
strikes us as impolitic from more than one point of view. 
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That there should be no man on any Front Bench with 
any grasp of this crucial problem demonstrates that, what- 
ever else it may do, parliamentary statesmanship does not 
always provide the nation with the capacity it most needs. 


BusINESS men are frequently alive to the shortcomings of 
politicians and marvel at their gullibility in international 

affairs. But occasionally business men them- 
Artless selves, however proficient at their job, show 
themselves as ingenuous as Responsible Statesmen when they 
leave their beaten track. Even so intelligent and capable a 
man as Mr. W. L. Hichens, who as a Member of the Round 
Table group enjoys sources of inspiration not open to 
inferior mortals, discusses Anglo-German problems with as 
little acumen as a Front Bencher. Indeed, since Lord 
Haldane’s monumental pre-war utterances concerning his 
“spiritual home ”’ we have read nothing more artless than 
Mr. Hichens’s lecture (April 16th) at Balliol College, Oxford, 
to the assembled Works Directors, Managers, and Foremen 
who repaired to that home of highbrows and paradise of 
prigs in order to learn how to keep their end up in this 
age of cut-throat competition. The lecturer did not paint 
the prospect en couleur de rose, prophesying, as he did, “a 
great industrial catastrophe’ unless British industry could 
reduce costs to the point at which we could compete with 
our foreign rivals. So far so good. It was when he left 
the general for the particular that Mr. Hichens recalled 


Lord Haldane. 


Much the best solution would be to have German wages up and German hours 
down, and something was being done in this direction already since German 
prices were up. He believed there would be no further difficulty if the two 
countries could present a united front in this matter, and he suggested that our 
Trade Unionists should go to Germany and tell the workers there that they did 
not desire a cut-throat competition, but that if they were driven to it they 
would have to work for such wages as would enable them to compete. 

If they did this, he believed there would be no further trouble, and this would 
be by far the best solution. 


If the situation were less serious it would be laughable to 
find the head of a great British business, which the Germans 
are avowedly out to destroy, talking of the two countries 
VOL. LXXXV 23 
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presenting “a united front,” and seriously advising British 
Trade Unionists to “go to Germany” and encourage 
German working-men to demand higher wages, presumably 
by threatening to strike. We should be sincerely sorry for 
any Trade Unionists who were so foolish as to take Mr, 
Hichens’s advice. They would speedily find themselves 
under lock and key at Essen or elsewhere, while the floodgates 
of propaganda would be opened against British employers, 
who would be accused by every German paper, including the 
Socialists’, of “‘ engineering this attack on German prosperity, 
of which England is envious.” Until Mr. Hichens realizes 
that German industry is at war with British industry, just 
as Germany was recently at war with Great Britain, and 
will leave no stone unturned to destroy it, he will be as 
unable to enlighten our darkness as any other apostle of 
the Round Table. 


Ir is so many years, not to say decades, since any political 
Party manifested any intelligent interest in agriculture, or 

made any pretence of having a constructive 
ha agricultural policy, that it is no easy task 
Government [0r any present-day Government of whatever 

complexion to take up the broken threads, 
No one doubts the desire of Mr. Edward Wood, Minister 
of Agriculture in Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s Government, to do 
his best by an industry of which he is not an ignoramus. 
But his task is made infinitely hard by the gratuitous 
manner in which Party Leaders, Conservatives equally with 
Liberal or Labour, veto all serious effort “to get British 
agriculture going.” So peculiar is the psychology of Re- 
sponsible Statesmen that whereas its sympathies, and even 
enthusiasm, are readily enlisted on behalf of such causes 
as “getting Germany going,” or “ getting the Irish Free 
State going,” or “getting Zionism going,” their zeal 
evaporates directly it becomes a question of getting any 
British industry going. They immediately become obsessed 
and oppressed by the various lions in the path, and though 
prepared at any moment to encourage loans to any foreign 
power that is sufficiently hostile to this country, British 
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Statesmen are aghast at the suggestion that under any 
conceivable circumstances any British industry—however 
much employment it may provide for Britons—can have 
any claim whatsoever, direct or indirect, on the British 
Exchequer. That, they will tell you, is ‘“ Protection” or 
a “Subsidy,” and therefore outside the range of practical 
politics. “‘ By all legitimate means let us increase arable 
farming in this country with a view to reducing our dan- 
gerous dependence on the foreigner, so long as we do not 
adopt any measure that might lend itself to misrepre- 
sentation by unscrupulous opponents addressing town 
audiences.” Such, in a sentence, is latter-day Conservative 
statesmanship, supported by record majorities. In plain 
English it means: “‘The whole duty of Government consists 
in ascertaining all the objections that might be urged by 
the Opposition to any given proposal, so as to avoid 
making it.” 


Tue Minister of Agriculture’s job is, therefore, what is 
popularly known as “ making bricks without straw.” But, 
a however inconvenient to timorous politicians, 
_ without Agriculture is a vital matter both from the 
national and the Party point of view. That 

Mr. Edward Wood, as a man of exceptional intelligence and 
public spirit, is aware of this is self-evident from his every 
utterance since he entered the Board of Agriculture. He 
began by suggesting a round-table conference of all the 
interests involved, namely, Land-owning, Farming, and 
Labour, with a view to thrashing out a common policy. 
This suggestion was welcomed throughout rural England, 
and it was reasonable to hope that if agriculturists of all 
classes could succeed in concerting an agreed programme, 
urban England would be more likely to acquiesce than 
in any sectional or Party policy. The National Farmers’ 
Union demurred at the outset, fearing that in the absence 
of any Government proposal a round-table conference 
would be sheer waste of time. Ultimately, however, the 
Union gave way and consented to co-operate. The project 
was, however, wrecked by the refusal of two important 
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Labour Unions to participate as the result of Socialist 
wire-pulling. Not a few Conservative country member 
hoped that the Government would persist in the policy of 
conference, enlisting the assistance of other representatives 
of Agricultural labour. But Mr. Wood decided that the 
more convenient course would be individual discussion 
between himself, as President of the Board of Agriculture, 
and the various bodies representing Agriculture as a whole, 
This procedure was accordingly adopted, and by this time 
the Minister must be apprised of the views of the various 
Associations he has consulted, and should be able to pro- 
duce something useful, though the personnel of the Cabinet, 
with its painful lack of interest in or knowledge of Agri- 
culture, hardly encourages optimism as regards any con- 
structive programme that would necessitate an educational 
campaign in the towns on the urgency of so far as possible 
*‘ growing our own food in our own country.” Few would 
openly challenge such a policy, but plenty of politicians 
would make it their business to “‘ knife it,’? and Mr. Wood 
will have his work cut out in persuading flabby colleagues 
that anything worth having is worth fighting for. 


As the National Review has steadily, in season and out of 
season, under Conservative and Liberal Governments, advo- 
a cated the Reform of the House of Lords, 

we sincerely wish we were in a position to 

tell our readers that His Majesty’s Ministers contemplate 
tackling this problem. If a Conservative Government with 
a huge majority is unequal to the task, obviously no other 
Government will touch it. If nothing be done during the 
next few years it is unlikely that anything ever will be 
done unless and until the House of Lords and not a few 
other things are swept away by some deluge. The reform 
of the Upper House is consequently a plain and pressing 
duty for the Baldwin Government, and one, moreover, to 
which, both as a Government and as a Party, Conservatives 
are committed. Unfortunately politicians love wobbling. 
All available evidence indicates that there is little effective 
desire in the Cabinet to touch a question to which all 
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Ministers are ready and even anxious to render lip service. 
Being convinced that we should be merely misleading our 
readers by pretending that the Government is preparing 
to modify the Parliament Act and to strengthen the House 
of Lords so as to make it a somewhat less frail bulwark 
than it is at present against any wildcat schemes that 
might momentarily commend themselves to a House of 
Commons majority representing a minority vote, we do 
not propose to write a word in that sense. We shall gladly 
notify any improvement in the prospect of this salutary 
reform that may be brought about through the application 
of “ginger”? to the Government by Lord Selborne and 
other stalwarts. But we have no more wish to inhabit a 
fool’s paradise as regards this question than as regards 
others. If, instead of playing about with ‘‘ Committees,” 
Ministers candidly declared, “‘ although we believe in a 
reformed House of Lords, we have no intention of giving 
eflect to that belief,” they would probably be giving the 
country an accurate description of their constitutional 
programme. 


Taz influence of environment is always powerful, though 
not always stimulating. There is little to exhilarate in 
j Europe just now, nor are the circumstances 
mem at home particularly encouraging despite a 
delusive air of prosperity among “ hard-faced 

men who did well in the War.”” But whenever we bring in 
anew world to redress the balance of the old, and remember 
that the British Isles form but a small part of an immense 
Empire, we can face the future with confidence and hope- 
fulness, always provided before it is too late the great 
centres of population can be educated to realize their 
heritage and play their part in developing and consolidating 
it, The Royal Family do their full share in helping to make 
us “think Imperially.” Even the most insular individual 
cannot but be moved by the wonderful tour in which the 
Prince of Wales is now engaged in, his self-appointed task 
of making the Mother Country, Dominions, and Colonies better 
known to one another. We all follow his progress with the 
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utmost keenness. Life is always for him a great adventure, 
and we are conscious of being singularly fortunate in enjoying 
the services of an Ambassador who in whatever circumstances, 
among whatever populations, never comes near to making 
a gaffe, and invariably leaves behind him a delightful and 
enduring reminiscence of an engaging and sympathetic 
personality, possessing the qualities that the vast majority 
of the human race admire. Possibly the only community 
in the world that would not appreciate our Prince lies across 
the North Sea—he is, fortunately for us, too unlike what 
Germans do admire. He has a comparatively easy task in 
the opening stages of his journey, and is evidently enjoying 
it as much as he is causing enjoyment, but after saying 
good-bye to the genial and unsophisticated peoples of West 
Africa he has a harder nut to crack in South Africa, where 
the situation, political and otherwise, may be gathered from 
the exodus of British, many of whom find the dice too 
heavily loaded against them by an anti-English régime, 
the head of which, according to all accounts, combines an 
attitude of occasional lip loyalty to the British Crown and 
British Empire with the policy of a free hand to those who 
wish to make the sub-Continent an unattractive residence 
for Englishmen and Scotsmen. It is to be hoped that the 
Prince may be afforded opportunities of seeing things as 
they really are, though in most places he is liable to be 
overwhelmed by official attentions, absorbed in official 
society, and only allowed to imbibe the official atmosphere 
and to acquire the official view of any local problems. A 
heart-to-heart talk with some intelligent ‘ underdog” in 
Bloemfontein, or in the Paarl, would correct misleading 
impressions acquired from “ topdogs” in Cape Town and 
elsewhere. 


Lorp ReEapineG, the Indian Viceroy, is coming home on 

leave, ostensibly to confer with the Government in a 
, his friend Lord Birkenhead is Secretary 0 

thinka ” 

a State for India. Rumour remains busy con- 

cerning the future of the Viceroyalty, as Lord Reading's 

term is approaching completion. Lord Birkenhead 1 
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notoriously anxious to be the next Viceroy, and 
we would remind whoever may be disposed to dismiss 
this appointment as “unthinkable” that many events 
that are pronounced “unthinkable” to-day are liable to 
happen to-morrow. Lord Birkenhead is an extremely able, 
ambitious, determined, and pushful person, who is said by 
his friends to have set his heart on representing his Sovereign 
at Delhi. He accepted the Secretaryship of State for India 
with a view to qualifying himself for what he regards as a 
greater office. He is supported by powerful and persistent 
friends in the Cabinet, who form a little Mutual Admiration 
Society and regard each other as pre-eminently fit for any 
desirable post, however unfit may be the aspirant in the 
eyes of the rest of the world. Lord Birkenhead has like- 
wise considerable backing in the Press, which would not 
fail to represent his disastrous appointment to the Vice- 
royalty of India as a distinction for India and a sacrifice 
on his part. We decline, therefore, to dismiss it as impossible, 
though we are far from regarding it as inevitable once the 
public could be induced to take it seriously. Lord Birken- 
head is said to desire an extension of Lord Reading’s term 
so that his successor may be afforded an opportunity of 
occupying some other post than the India Office, and it 
was only the other day that Lord Birkenhead was expecting 
his friend, the innocent Mr. Austen Chamberlain, to make 
way for him at the Foreign Office. The gift to see ourselves 
as others see us is not an accompaniment of “first-class 
brains,” and though we have no right to be surprised at 
any megalomania in a Coalitioner, we confess to being almost 
astonished that Lord Birkenhead should regard himself as 
& Heaven-born Viceroy of India. 


It seems but the other day that Lord Rawlinson, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Indian Army, was making his 

‘ courageous and honest protest against the 
wet Rewtinson Indianization of that Army, and warning 
the politicians against dangers of which, doubtless, they 
were reluctant to hear. There followed the long-awaited 
announcement of the appointment of General Birdwood, 
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of Anzac fame, to succeed Lord Rawlinson, whose command 
was expiring, followed by keen speculation as to where 
Lord Rawlinson’s services would be most useful when he 
came home, the general opinion being that he would be 
likely to succeed Lord Cavan as C.1.G.S. Then came the 
news that Lord Rawlinson had been suddenly taken ill 
and was to be operated on for appendicitis—later that 
the operation was successful, and that he was “ going on 
well.” His friends, who are legion in all ranks of life and 
in every section of society, had no misgivings or suspicions 
of any disaster. Lord Rawlinson had been particularly 
fit and well throughout the winter, and was in the best of 
spirits, eagerly looking forward to coming home and to the 
full life he was planning. The announcement of his death 
caused general consternation, and seemed a particularly pitiful 
tragedy. ‘“‘ Rawly”’ is a real loss to the Army and to the 
nation—he had visibly added cubits to his stature in India, 
and would have come home far better equipped to keep 
his end up among the Mugwumps and Mandarins of White- 
hall than would have been the case before this great experi- 
ence. His was a fine career as a fighting soldier, going 
from strength to strength. Among conspicuous gifts, and 
one to which he owed no small part of his continual advance- 
ment, was his excellent judgment of men, and what is yet 
more rare his ability to get the very best out of those who 
served under him because he knew how to delegate and was 
not afraid to give a free hand to subordinates. This was 
the secret of his achievements in the Great War and of his 
fame and popularity as an Army Commander, and, apart 
from his ability as a strategist and tactician, goes far to 
explain the triumphant operations of the Fourth Army in 
the noble days of 1918, when it did much more towards 
winning the war than some claimants to that title. The 
Fourth Army had one other notable asset in the personality 
of its Chief—which was emphasized in the sympathetic 
and affectionate tribute paid to ‘“‘Rawly” by his devoted 
Chief-of-Staff, General Sir Archibald Montgomery, in The 
Times. “ Rawly” allowed no other Army and no other 
Army Commander to be “crabbed” in his hearing or at 
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his table in war-time. That meant a lot to the British 
Army, which mourns the loss of one of its brightest 
ornaments. 


WuEN we note the unqualified success of the Governorship 
of Lord Jellicoe in New Zealand, we cannot help wondering 

whether the Home Government makes full 
Tie Get use of the remarkable personal resources at 

its disposal when looking round for some fit 
and proper person to fill some great position abroad. It is, 
perhaps, natural that Politicians should overrate Politicians 
on the principle that there’s “nothing like leather,” but 
they must not imagine that the rest of the world shares 
their faith in the ability of Parliamentarians “to go any- 
where and do anything.” As often as not a Parliamen- 
tarian’s ‘‘ public services’? consist in making long-winded 
and pompous speeches which leave their subject much where 
it was, or in an uncanny gift for squeezing himself into 
Ministerial office above his deserts. If public opinion either 
overseas or at home counted in making big appointments, 
far more use would be made of the many able men in other 
walks of life, conspicuously the distinguished soldiers and 
sailors whose abilities in the Great War, pace the Politicians 
and their boomsters in the Press, contributed measurably 
more to victory than the activities of the talking men. 
Everyone knew that Lord Jellicoe would be a _ brilliant 
success in New Zealand, from every point of view, as he 
would be in any other position in which he found himself. 
The man who created and organized the grandest fleet ever 
under one command would probably find most jobs relatively 
easy. We know what Lord Jellicoe thinks of New Zealand 
from the delightful speeches he has made since his unad- 
vertised return. Nor is there any doubt as to what New 
Zealand thought and thinks of that great Admiral. Will 
anyone be heard to suggest that Lord Byng of Vimy is 
afailure in Canada? Does anyone imagine that Lord Beatty 
or Lord Haig would make a mess of any great responsi- 
bilities entrusted to them, or would lack any quality called 
for in any post under the Crown? Then why donot Ministers 
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make use of them and others who could easily be named? 
Such appointments would be infinitely appreciated—they 
would be far more popular than many that are only sug- 
gested and contemplated because Politicians cannot escape 
from the narrow groove in which they move and live and 
have their being. 


THE wonderful linguistic attainments of Mr. Amery, our 
Colonial Secretary, have been emphasized throughout his 
a aks recent tour in the Near and Middle East, 

He is said to have made a French speech in 
France, an Italian speech to Italian waiters on an Italian 
steamer, and to have orated in Arabic at Baghdad. He is 
expected to speak in Turkish in Palestine. Indeed there 
are few languages in which Mr. Amery cannot talk, write, and 
speak. The Evening News (April 17th) recalls this delightful 
instance of his versatility : 

He went out to Serbia during the war, and was sent up to the colonel in 
charge of some British troops, who treated him with the contempt colonels 
generally meted out to Members of Parliament who wanted to fight. 

‘** What good are you ?” said the colonel to Mr. Amery. 

** Well, I am willing,” replied Mr. Amery, “‘ to do anything you want.” 

“Well,”’ said the colonel, ‘since you can’t know much of soldiering, make 
yourself useful as an interpreter. Here is a handbook on Serbia just issued by 
the War Office. Take it away, come back in six weeks and let me see what 
you know then.” 


“Certainly,” said Mr. Amery. ‘I am the author of the handbook, aiid I 
think I ought to master it in six weeks, as it only took me three weeks to write.” 


Great linguists are occasionally so scatter-brained or so 
“* broad-minded ’’—as they prefer to call it—that they find 
it extremely difficulty to arrive at any sound or strong 
opinion on any subject. As was said of a famous Continental 
orator: ‘‘ He is eloquent in several languages, but convincing 
in none.”’ Not so, however, Mr. Amery, who appears to have 
escaped the defects of his qualities and to be able to think 
out political problems to positive conclusions which he 
espouses with earnestness and determination, and for which 
he is prepared to make considerable personal sacrifices. He 
has, likewise, so far, succeeded in escaping that maddening 
self-complacency which is the hall-mark of our higher Manda- 
rins, and makes their society intolerable. Mr. Amery is said 
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to neither play Golf, nor to believe in the League of Nations. 
He is even credited with doubts concerning the Gold Standard 
as the cure for all human ills. 


AttHouaH the oldest in years of British journals—at the 
ripe age of 153—our evergreen contemporary, the Morning 
Post, grows younger in every other respect. 
As we go to press it is opening a new chapter 
in its remarkable history, and one that cannot 
fail to influence more Conservative contemporaries, who, 
if the Morning Post’s interesting experiment succeeds, as it 
deserves, will be constrained to follow suit. Newspaper 
readers, especially the travelling public, have long disliked 
the awkward size of the daily Press, which can only be read 
in crowded trains by poking other passengers in the ribs, 
while at all times its enormous columns of print are a weari- 
ness to the eye. One or two shrewd proprietors appreciate 
that the public will tolerate any trash provided it be purveyed 
in manageable form, which probably explain the success of 
certain evening sheets that are seen in the hands of all 
classes in the London Tubes. They have little to recommend 
them except that they allow elbow-room. The Morning 
Post is adapting itself to modern conditions by reducing the 
size of its pages and increasing their number. There will 
not be less, but rather more reading matter in the new 
twenty-four pages than in the present sixteen. There is 
likewise to be an improvement in type, and throughout a 
greater variety of contents, the standard to which the 
Morning Post owes its name and fame will be rigorously 
maintained. Therefore the great travelling public will at 
last get something worth reading in a convenient form as 
they embark on the common round, the daily task. Our 
contemporary is, needless to say, immensely admired by 
those who agree with its clean, virile, and brilliant writing. 
It is entitled to describe itself as “‘indispensable.” What a 
famous political opponent, the late Viscount Morley (John 
Morley), a prince of critics, thought of the Morning Post, may 
be read in General J. H. Morgan’s delightful reminiscences 
of his friend. ‘‘ Of the Morning Post, whose opinions were 
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always at the very opposite pole of his own, he once said, 
‘I disagree with nearly everything they say, but it’s the best 
polemical writing since Junius.’ And of the same paper 
on another occasion, ‘ They seize every point.’ ”’ 


ALTHOUGH the egotistical attitude of the author somewhat 
detracts from its attractiveness, Moberley Bell and His 
i Times * is an eminently readable book that 
a may be confidently recommended far beyond 
Times” the journalistic world to which it primarily 

appeals. The writer was at various periods 
in fairly close touch with the inside of Printing House 
Square, and knows something of more than one critical 
phase’ of The Times during the last twenty years. 
Being a shrewd observer with a passion for accuracy and 
an excellent judgment of the many striking personalities 
connected with the paper in different capacities, his story 
is absorbingly interesting, and so far as an outsider can 
judge reliable as regards the facts within the author’s 
knowledge. Justice is done to Moberley Bell, about whom 
ludicrous legends were circulated in his lifetime by envious 
detractors, upon whose toes he had trodden somewhat 
heavily during his strenuous struggle to keep the old Times, 
with all its fine traditions, afloat in a world that hankered 
after new and strange gods. The book would be pathetic 
to the point of being painful—because Moberley Bell died 
as the result of his unsparing and disinterested labours to 
save The Times from going the way of many other news- 
papers—indeed he literally laid down his life in its service— 
were it not for the fact that the cause for which he fought 
ultimately triumphed. There should be small risk of The 
Times ever becoming the instrument of such bodies as the 
“German Syndicate’ from which, let us not forget, Lord 
Northcliffe saved it and this country in 1908. According 
to Mr. Harcourt Kitchen, who was more or less ‘in the 
know” at this juncture, the main fight over the body of 
The Times lay between Northcliffe and Pearson, which the 


* Moberley Bell and His Times, by Harcourt Kitchen a Copplestone); 
Philip Allan & Co., London, 12s, 6d. net. 
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former won largely with the aid of Moberley Bell, who 
naturally did not hesitate as between the two competitors. 
There is, however, no hint of any contemporary knowledge 
in The Times office as to who Pearson represented in this 
affair. Otherwise things might have turned out differently. 


Tar City Medical Officer of Leeds (Dr. J. Johnstone Jervis) 
recently (March 19th) delivered a lecture that must have 
P hurt the susceptibilities of not a few of his 
Lia Yorkshire patients by his unconventional 

comments on what he termed “ unsportsman- 
like sport.” In view of the colossal crowds who con- 
tentedly watched football and cricket the lecturer described 
the British as “a nation of fools, not of sportsmen.” He 
ascribed ‘‘ that tired feeling’ that was so prevalent to too 
little use of the muscles rather than to too much use of 
them, and he advised that, as with the Greeks and Romans, 
exercise should be taken in the early morning and not in 
the evening, as the stimulus would then be felt throughout 
the day. Moreover, as “the best effect came from the 
direct play of sunlight upon the naked skin, the player 
should be as nearly nude as possible. Even in the climate 
of Leeds a loin-cloth should suffice. Games so played 
would revivify the blood and replenish flagging physical 
resources.” Britons claim to be a nation of sportsmen, 
but we must discriminate, according to Dr. Jervis, between 
“the arena and the amphitheatre,” as the game was played 
in the former by the players and not in the latter by the 
spectators. “* The spectator might talk sport at any length, 
he might wear club colours, but he was not a sportsman.” 
There is some force in such observation, which indicates 
moral courage in their author, living as he does in the town 
of Leeds. But is it the fault of the crowds who attend 
cup ties that they are only spectators and not players, 
seeing that hardly any of our industrial centres have playing 
fields where any appreciable proportion of the population 
could enjoy themselves in the arena rather than in the 
amphitheatre ? Our towns have been allowed to develop 
into congested areas without any forethought by those in 
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authority in the way of town-planning, which only began 
to be talked about in recent years when it was too late to 
retrieve the mischief that was done by Cobdenite money- 
grubbers in the Golden Age of Free Trade, when bricks and 
mortar were a religion. It seems hardly fair to taunt the 
younger generation—deprived of the amenities of recreation 
and forced to look on at other people taking exercise— 
with being spurious sportsmen because so few actually play 
games. Where, for example, are the young men of Leeds 
to turn out in their loin-cloths ? In the streets? What 
would Mrs. Grundy say ? 


Amone the most melancholy events of the year in the athletic 
world is the golf match between Oxford and Cambridge. 
The Price of This year it was rather more depressing than 
Pats of usual owing to the extent to which both 

University teams were dominated by Etonians 
and Harrovians, who in more robust days excelled at cricket, 
football, and other manly games and sports, in which our 
greatest Public Schools in these degenerate times seem to 
find increasing difficulty in keeping their footing. This is 
not the fault of the younger generation, but of their elders, 
who having abandoned themselves to the Golf craze during 
the last twenty years, have inveigled their children into 
doing likewise. The presence of so many old Etonians and 
old Harrovians in the Oxford and Cambridge Golf match, 
and their conspicuous and painful absence from more active 
inter-university contests, simply means that well-to-do 
parents have persuaded their progeny to concentrate on a 
walking game and a putting game during the holidays, 
leaving the running games—in every way worthier of and 
better for the young, who are also able-bodied—to others. 
Actually a promising racquet player, and a member of 
famous racquet-playing family, scratched in the Amateur 
Racquets Championship at Queen’s in order that he might 
represent his University at Golf! Mark the sequel—for 
the first time in its history our Amateur Racquets Champion- 
ship was captured by the United States—the British repre- 
sentative in the final round being a Major-General well on 
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in the fifties. This is not to reflect on Mr. Pell, the American 
victor, who thoroughly deserved to win, and is every inch 
asportsman, any more than we would reflect on that splendid 
yeteran General Sheppard, to whom we take off our hats. 
But we do hope that some of our walking and putting under- 
graduates felt uncomfortable when they learned that yet 
another British Championship had crossed the Atlantic. 


Arrer this lamentable University Golfing affair, it is grati- 
fying to be able to congratulate Eton and Harrow on 
the magnificent finale of the Public Schools 

oo Racquets Championship at Queen’s Club. It 
: was in every way worthy of the best traditions 
of a brilliant game, and vividly recalled a past that one feared 
had vanished during the Putting picnic of the last twenty 
years. To old Harrovians it was peculiarly pleasing to 
find Harrow once again, after a depressing interval, at the 
top of the tree and to feel that the Harrow pair (Mr. A. C. 
Raphael and Mr. N. M. Ford) had got there by sheer skill 
and nerve after playing the game of their lives against so 
exceptional a pair as the Etonians (Mr. C. J. Child and Mr. 
T, A. Pilkington), who also deserved to win, and were more 
than once within an ace of doing so. As it was, Eton were 
only beaten on the post in the seventh game after perhaps 
the most thrilling match in the entire competition. It was 
more than a quarter of a‘century since these two schools 
had met in the final, as, speaking generally, Harrow racquets 
have been—apart from one or two spurts—more or less 
in eclipse as compared with earlier days when Eton and 
Harrow were almost bound to contest the final, which Harrow 
usually won, thanks, it is said by experts, to their Squash 
Courts, which are the best preparation for “ hard ball” 
racquets. As the result of Raphael’s performance this year 
—it is admitted to be his match—Harrow have now won the 
cup 20 times and Eton 9 times, though Eton have been 
26 times in the final to Harrow’s 25—the great majority of 
Harrow victories being before the degenerate period in which 
Harrow parents tempted their sons to bury themselves in 
sand Bunkers. Since 1899, Harrow have only twice reached 
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the Final. Raphael and Ford have therefore rendered 4 
real service to their school by restoring Racquets to its proper 
pre-eminence. 


Tus Lawn Tennis season is getting into full swing in England, 
and the present month will see the first tentative attempts 
at play on grass which has of late years been 


increasingly unsatisfactory owing to the 
Chinieet vagaries of our climate. It is now generally 


recognized that the past preference for turf 
as the terrain for our summer tournaments is a cause of 
our relative decline in International Lawn Tennis. The 
youth of foreign countries has learnt to play on hard, fast, 
true courts which permit the development of the best tech- 
nique, while Young England was until recently restricted 
to bad, boggy, patchy, uneven grass courts, on which little 
more could be done than “ getting the ball over the net.” 
Stroke production accordingly suffered, and as an inevitable 
consequence, instead of being the leading Lawn Tennis 
nation we are—apart from our ladies—in the background. 
Our prospects of gaining distinction in Davis Cup matches 
this year are remote. Our hopes of winning in the European 
zone are discounted, and the victors of that contest will have 
to cross the Atlantic and overcome the Japanese or the Aus: 
tralians and the Americans before capturing the coveted 
cup. We have several young players of promise—the girls 
are even more promising than the boys, probably because 
they have more facilities for playing at School. Some of 
them may train on into the Championship class, but are 
unlikely to do so if a popular Press endeavours to tum 
every likely child player as she emerges from the schoolroom 
into “a stunt.” This tendency has already succeeded in 
spoiling some good players in the making by over-adver- 
tising their prowess and encouraging them to play to the 
gallery. We would say to Pressmen: “ Do give the girls 
a chance by leaving them alone.” 


e 


THE PASSING OF THE COVENANT 


Tue significance of the speeches. recently made by the 
British Foreign Secretary at Geneva and in the House of 
Commons, giving his Government’s reasons for rejecting 
the ‘‘ Protocol for the Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes” and for placing their reliance in a pact quite 
independent of the League of Nations, has not been explained 
to the British public, who are so weary of the interminable 
discussions regarding the Covenant of the League of Nations 
and the various proposals for revising and improving it, 
as well as of the equally fruitless and bewildering wrangles 
over reparations and suggested pacts and treaties, that they 
have ceased to take any real interest in foreign politics. 
After all, it is difficult to maintain interest in proposals 
which one after another are relegated to the scrap-heap. 

And yet the Foreign Secretary’s declaration is well 
worthy of our attention, for it marks the end of a chapter 
in the history of our post-war foreign policy and, let us 
hope, the beginning of a new one in which some regard will be 
given to plain facts and less to illusions. 

Its significance lies in the fact that the British Govern- 
ment makes it quite clear, for the first time, that it regards 
the Covenant of the League of Nations as worthless for 
guaranteeing the peace of the world. In other words, it is 
the beginning of the end of the Covenant. It is worth 
while to follow the successive steps which have led our 
tag ae to this very sensible but rather belated con- 
clusion. 

At the time when the Peace Treaty, which included the 
Covenant, was being drawn up, most of the world’s statesmen 
probably regarded it as a scheme which might perhaps 
eventually produce some beneficial results, but was of no 
immediate practical benefit to the world. The idea of 
depending upon its machinery for the preservation of peace 
never entered their minds. It was presented to the world 
backed by the enormous prestige of President Wilson, who 
at that time was the supreme arbiter of international affairs, 
and they could not afford to reject it even if they had dis- 
trusted and disliked it, which in their hearts some of them 
did. The real guarantee of peace was the proposed pact 
between Great Britain, France, Belgium, and America, which 
was to secure the eastern frontiers of France and Belgium 
against aggression from Germany. France acquiesced in this 
VOL. LXXXV 24 
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proposal unwillingly, and only on the implied promise that 
it would materialize, abandoned her claim to the left bank 
of the Rhine, which in the opinion of her military experts 
could alone give her reasonable strategic security. What 
followed is well known. America repudiated the pact, and 
Great Britain therefore held herself free to repudiate it also, 
and did so. The future historian of our epoch will probably 
say that this was the most disastrous decision in our annals, 
since an opportunity was then presented for founding peace 
upon secure foundations which can never recur. The Peace 
Treaty had left Europe a quaking morass of insoluble 
international problems ; there was only one little piece of 
firm ground, and that was the mutual interest of Great 
Britain, France, and Belgium in preventing the occupation 
of the Belgian and French coasts by Germany. Had we 
chosen to build upon that rock all would have been well. 
We chose instead to put off building indefinitely, and now 
it may be too late to begin. And while we have been 
hesitating, other people have been building according to 
their own necessities or illusions. The French have been 
building on the mutual interest of Poland and other Central 
European States to prevent the aggrandizement of Germany 
and the realization of “ Mittel-Europa.”’ The idealists have 
been building a magnificent erection on the quicksands of 
the Covenant, and already the building is tottering. Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, while unstinted in his praises of the 
structure, has rather unkindly kicked away its foundations. 

It would be unfair to place all the blame for the present 
chaos in Europe on the League. America and Great Britain 
must bear their share. But the League and the ideas 
underlying it have done immense harm. The League’s 
propagandists have taught the public that our statesmen’s 
first duty is to see that the peace of the world is not disturbed. 
That is putting the cart before the horse, for their first 
duty is to see to their own country’s security, and the two 
things are not necessarily synonymous by any means. In 
the second place, the exponents of the League have preached 
from pulpit and platform that the League represented a 
new and better system which would supersede the balance 
of power and alliances between nations. These, we were told, 
had only produced wars instead of preventing them. Above 
all, Great Britain must never conclude an “ entangling 
alliance’ with any Continental nation. This phrase seems 
to have much the same effect on members of the League 
of Nations Union that ‘‘ Mesopotamia” had on the old 
woman in the story. It would be interesting to know when 
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we have ever concluded an alliance which has led us into 
an unnecessary war, and also how often the failure to con- 
clude such an alliance has been the direct cause of war. 
While thus condemning alliances, the League has neverthe- 
less been forced to recognize them. The obvious fact that 
nothing but alliances could give any sort of guarantee of 

ce in present conditions has been reluctantly accepted, 
and the League therefore officially sanctions certain alliances. 
Its attitude towards them resembles that of a missionary 
who, while teaching his black proselytes that Christianity 
requires that they should wear clothes, yet indulges their 
prejudices by sanctioning comparative nudity. It is under- 
stood that in some mysterious way the recognition by the 
League of an alliance takes the sting out of it. In the 
circumstances it is not surprising that the essential incon- 
sistency of this attitude has confused the public mind. To 
be told in one and the same speech that France must be 
given a guarantee of security, but that an alliance with her 
would mean a return to a state of affairs which must produce 
war in the near future, is in itself bewildering; but when we 
find that these evangelists of the new gospel have no scheme 
that is not utterly valueless as an alternative, we cannot 
wonder that the net result of all their propaganda is to 
foster the natural inclination of this nation towards a policy 
of aloofness from Continental affairs, a result which—to do 
it justice—is as contrary to the intentions of the League as 
it is disastrous to the peace of the world. 

For a considerable time it did not seem to occur to the 
supporters of the Covenant that the more successful was 
their propaganda and the greater was the resulting reliance 
placed upon it, the more necessary was it for them to see 
that it was an effective instrument. It is true that great 
difficulties confronted them. The League’s supporters have 
always included two. opposing elements—those who believe 
in the use of force to make good the League’s decisions, and 
those who regarded the League as expressing merely a noble 
and Christian ideal to which all nations should be invited 
to aspire; and these held that the mere mention of force 
or compulsion would mar the beauty of the picture. The 
framers of the Covenant belonged to the first category, and 
hence that document was always held by the purer sort of 
idealists to be defective. Between the grim realism of Lord 
Cecil, who proclaimed his hope that the League would one 
day be able to launch its air squadrons against recalcitrant 
populations, and the gentle, if nebulous, idealism of Lord 
Parmoor, there could be no real or lasting compromise. As 
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the realists—if we may use such a term to denote those 
who were unable to banish facts altogether from their 
minds—recognized that every Article of the Covenant 
assumed the use of force and was worthless without it, they 
were soon driven to the conclusion that it needed some 
modification. It was obvious that its signatories could 
evade it to any extent they pleased ; the League’s decisions 
only became legally binding upon them if they were 
unanimous, and as these could not bind their Governments, 
which retained complete freedom to ignore its behests, it 
was clear that if it was to have any efficacy at all, it must 
depend solely upon the degree to which the signatories were 
willing to co-operate in order to preserve peace. Now it 
was evident that the Covenant was rather a high test, 
Article X, for instance, bound the Members of the League 
to “preserve against external aggression the territorial 
integrity and existing political independence of all Members 
of the League.” So if one obscure South American Republic 
invaded another, all Europe must march to the assistance 
of the latter. This was too much even for the most ardent 
worshipper of the League, and it was decided that the 
undertaking should henceforth only apply to countries 
situated in the same continent. Still the Covenant failed 
to satisfy. The Govenants were loud in its praises; the 
British Government stated that it was the corner-stone of 
their foreign policy, but it remained clear to everybody 
that the general insecurity could only be mitigated by some 
international combination of a more effective nature than 
that provided by the Covenant. The League was therefore’ 
faced with the alternative either of revising or supple- 
menting the Covenant, or of acquiescing in a return to the 
old system of alliances. Two attempts were made to 
supplement the Covenant, the first by the Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance, the second by the Protocol for the Pacific 
Settlement of International Disputes. It is unnecessary to 
examine these schemes, for both have been unequivocally 
condemned and rejected by the British Government, but 
it is important to understand the reason for their failure 
and its results. The real reason must be sought in the 
nature of the League of Nations. It is a combination of 
nations with widely differing interests, whose unity of action 
depends upon a set of rules and regulations of a highly 
indefinite character, the carrying out of which may involve 
all sorts of unforeseen contingencies. No British Govern 
ment could pledge itself to use the forces of the Crown to 
enforce the decisions of such a body, but without some 
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such pledge the League is worthless as a means of preserving 

e. That is the dilemma in which we are now placed, 
and it ought to have been foreseen long ago. It was fore- 
seen by some humble individuals who have been abused as 
materialists and reactionaries incapable of rising to the 
sublime heights attained only by members of the League of 
Nations Union. 

The League has been put to the test and has failed. 
It was founded on the assumption that the interests of all 
nations are really identical. If this identity of interest 
really exists no great difficulty should have been found in 
inducing them to place their armaments at the disposal of 
the League. It has been found impossible to do so simply 
because this identity of interest does not, in fact, exist. The 
League was established to provide security on the basis of 
force. It cannot provide force, and therefore it cannot 
provide security. 
- Two determined attempts have been made to make the 
League a reality, and not only have they failed, but the 
British Government has said quite plainly that the peace 
of the world depends not upon the League, but upon a pact 
or combination of Powers outside the League. It depends, 
in fact, not upon a heterogeneous combination of nations 
which have little or nothing in common, but upon a com- 
bination wherein the individual security of each is equally 
the interest of the others. But the most interesting thing 
about the situation is the way in which the true principles 
of foreign policy have been vindicated by the action of the 
League itself. It has preached a false doctrine for six years, 
and has now by its own. conduct revealed, as nothing else 
could do, the fallacies of that doctrine. It taught that 
alliances were to be eschewed; that the balance of power 
was an iniquity; that we must never entangle ourselves in 
Continental affairs; that all this led to that competition in 
armaments which, according to this shallow school of thought, 
produced the last war ; that the interests of all nations were 
teally the same, and the League would direct the aspirations 
of mankind towards a more Christian conception of inter- 
national relations. And after all this preaching in the Press, 
in the pulpit and on the platform of what is, in point of fact, 
nothing but a tangle of false premises, false conclusions and 
false ideals—after all this waste of time and effort we have 
come to this—that the only two schemes for making the League 
a teality have been rejected on the perfectly valid ground 
that they have all the disadvantages of an alliance without 
any of its advantages, that they entangle us in Continental 
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affairs without defining our commitments, and that they 
involve the maintenance of huge armaments for unknown 
purposes. In fact, they do all the things which the League 
was expressly formed to supersede and against which it was 
a standing protest. 

There is no nation which has been more “let down” 
by the League than the French. That distressingly logical 
and clear-thinking people never had much use for it, but 
recently it has seemed that, after all, the Covenant might be 
of some assistance to them. After the repudiation of the 
original Pact of Guarantee, the French, as already stated, 
put their faith in a virtual alliance with Poland and the 
Little Entente, which only rendered a pact with Great Britain 
more difficult than ever, as no British Government appears 
to appreciate the position of Poland. We had, of course, 
undertaken obligations under the Covenant, but that, 
according to its interpreters, meant nothing at all. But 
since, while continually evading any really effective guarantee 
such as the French wanted, we continued to affirm our 
undying devotion to the Covenant, it occurred to the French 
that perhaps, after all, these declarations might be genuine, 
so they put the matter to the test. With immense care the 
Geneva Protocol was drawn up, and the French said, in 
effect: “‘Here is a scheme which makes the Covenant a 
reality. You will have no alliance; you will give us no 
guarantee, but you say you believe in the Covenant; let 
us all unite, then, to make it an effective instrument for 
preserving peace.” This is the real explanation of the 
French attitude towards the Protocol, and it is not surprising 
that the failure of this final attempt to bring us down to 
hard facts has led them to conclude that our professions 
are worth nothing. The British attitude is admirably 
expressed in a recent article in the Spectator. Speaking of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s latest scheme for a pact to include 
Germany, it warns him against falling into a French trap. 
The French might, it says, object that such a pact would 
mean that our General Staff would have first to concert 
measures with the French General Staff for the defence of 
their frontier, and, having ascertained all their plans and 
dispositions, would then have to make similar arrangements 
for the defence of the German frontier with the German 
General Staff, which would clearly be an impossible state 
of affairs. The Spectator unfortunately leaves us wondering 
what the answer to this French objection is, and how any- 
thing so obvious can be described as a trap. It continues 
to point out that the French might even claim that we 
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were in honour bound to give them some military guarantee, 
in view of Article 44 of the Peace Treaty, which states that 
any infringement of the demilitarized zone by Germany will 
be regarded as a “ hostile act.” But this, it appears, would 
only be another French trap, and it is interesting to learn that 
the way to avoid falling into it is to declare that regarding 
an act as hostile and going to war in order to prevent it are 
two quite different things. In this case we are similarly 
left in the dark as to the precise object of describing the act 
as hostile, but apparently the chief purpose is to delude 
the French into thinking we mean something, whereas, in 
fact, we mean absolutely nothing. Poor France! All her 
efforts to introduce an element of reality into the business, 
to translate promises and protestations, Covenants and Pacts 
into terms of men and guns, meet with the response that these 
are traps which she has no right to set for us; and we are 
so busy evading French traps that we have no time to think 
of a German war of revenge. 

To anybody who has any sense of reality, it must surely 
be clear that if ever a war should take place in which there 
is the slightest danger of the defeat and occupation of 
France or Belgium by Germany, this country would be 
compelled to intervene in order to preserve its own national 
existence. And we should have to do so whether France 
or Germany were in the right, whether the war originated 
in connection with Poland or Czecho-Slovachia or any other 
country. And this being so, the more we hold ourselves 
aloof, the greater will be the danger of being dragged into 
a war against our will by the French or the Poles or the 
Czecho-Slovachs, and the more closely we enter into a Con- 
tinental combination, the more chance we shall have of 
influencing those countries and preventing an unnecessary 
or an unjust war. 

But of what avail is it to preach such a doctrine in this 
country to-day? It is the old story. ‘These were the 
things that belonged unto thy peace, and now they are hid 
from thee.” It is the propagandists of the League of 
Nations who have hidden them. They have done their 
work well, ignoring the plain lessons of history, fostering 
the natural bias of an island nation towards the illusion 
of “splendid isolation,” preaching that disarmament and 
not combined armaments spell peace and safety, until we 
have reached a condition of affairs where the difficulties in 
the path of a real alliance seem almost insuperable. The 
public have been led to distrust it, the Dominions are openly 
hostile to it, and there is even said to be a section of the 
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a which favours a policy of aloofness from Continental 
affairs. 

What is the League’s actual contribution to the main- 
tenance of peace? Up to the present time it has been 
generally admitted that an understanding between Great 
Britain and France is the corner-stone of European peace. 
Has the League helped or hindered such an understanding ? 
What has it done in six years to bring about an effective 
combination of Powers for the security of the world? The 
answer is, it has helped to estrange the only two who could 
provide any safeguard of peace ! 

There can be no doubt of the success of its propaganda, 
Not that the public really believe in the League; on the 
contrary, the great mass of mankind dismiss it from their 
minds with some such phrase as: “I suppose it is a very 
good thing, but I don’t quite see how it will work”; while 
the more reflecting tell one in a whisper that they “ think it 
d——d rot, but, of course, we don’t say so in public ”’—a 
typically British sentiment. But although it has not brought 
conviction to most minds, it has created an atmosphere which 
renders open criticism and exposure exceedingly difficult. 
Its success has been achieved partly by confusing the 
League’s less ambitious and wholly admirable functions with 
that of preserving world peace by means of the Covenant. 
But its greatest asset has been its alleged association with 
Christianity, the solemn recommendation of the clergy of 
all denominations, the celebration of religious services in 
its honour, and daily prayers in the churches for its success. 
The result has been that a politician who criticized it would 
endanger his seat, and very few public men have ventured 
to incur the odium of telling the truth and thus be branded 
by Press, pulpit and platform as atheists, militarists and 
reactionaries. 

To those who have studied history this development will 
not seem strange. The Church has always sought to use 
the weapons of this world for her own ends. She has always 
persuaded herself that emperors and kings, statesmen and 
‘soldiers, could be made her agents, and she has always failed 
miserably in the effort. But at least in former times her 
ultimate aim was to unite mankind in one universal Church. 
She never wholly lost sight of a consummation which tran- 
scended all human effort and human aspiration. She taught 
that then, and then only, would peace reign on earth. What- 
ever instruments she might use, she could still pretend that 
“her kingdom was not of this world.” Never until now has 
she abandoned that ideal; never until now has she shame- 
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lessly and publicly declared that world peace and regenera- 
tion can be achieved, not through her agency, but through 
an international assembly ; never until now has she aban- 
doned her claim to the allegiance of mankind and directed 
them instead to a new and strange ideal of catholicity, 
wity, peace and fellowship in the hallowed fold of a glorified 
debating society. Never before has the Church sunk to such 
a depth of materialism. 

The complete exposure of the League’s impotence to 
fulfil its primary object cannot be long delayed. Let us at 
least hope that it will not be replaced by another monstrous 
illusion, and that before the sands have quite run out the 
British people will recognize the truth. 
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AMERICA OR EMPIRE? 


WHY THE GOLD STANDARD SHOULD BE 
DEFERRED 


Ir the gold standard to which Britain is being urged to 
return were that of pre-war days, I scarcely think I would 
have ventured to engage in the present controversy. We 
had then a gold standard Alliance in which England was 
the predominant partner, and on the whole it worked as 
smoothly and well as could reasonably be expected. As the 
greatest creditor nation and the world’s financial centre, 
not only did we maintain a free market for gold, but we also 
provided a free market for goods. The United States was 
then a debtor nation, to which we had lent large sums. 
Nor had they any system of central banking. During the 
war the United States “swung round from a debtor to a 
creditor nation in a night,” as I heard an American express , 
it. Not only so, but since then their increase in wealth 
has been so great that the foreign debts owing to them 
now exceed £4,000,000,000. They have acquired half 
the gold in the world. The Federal Reserve System holds 
£300,000,000 of gold in excess of its legal requirements. 
Then, again, if we take the visible trade position we find that 
last year the United States had a visible favourable trade 
balance (including bullion) equal to £76,000,000, compared 
with our unfavourable visible balance of £344,000,000. This 
unfavourable balance of ours was £132,000,000 greater than 
for 1923, while if we take the first three months of the current 
year as a guide, the unfavourable balance for 1925 is likely 
to reach some £400,000,000. There can, therefore, scarcely 
be two opinions that under existing conditions the United 
States and not England would be the predominant partner 
in any gold standard Alliance. 

Thus we are faced with a situation vastly different to that 
which existed before the war. But there is a further factor 
to be considered. Foreign debts and interest thereon can 
only be collected in gold and goods (and services)—goods, 
however, the reception of which the United States does its 
best to prevent by very high tariffs. There are not only the 
debts due to the Government in connection with the wat, 
but American citizens are making large investments abroad. 
Apart from investments in existing foreign securities, new 
foreign loans (exclusive of renewals) placed in the United 
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States in 1924 equal £180,000,000. Even if we deduct from 
the foreign indebtedness to America of £4,000,000,000 those 
war debts on which interest is not being paid, there remain 
over £2,500,000,000 on which interest and sinking funds have 
tobe received. Especially in view of the further certain growth 
in America’s foreign loans, the situation is already causing 
considerable discussion on the other side of the Atlantic, 
where its importance is realized more fully than perhaps it 
is with us. In certain quarters there is a cry for a reduction 
of the tariff, which needless to say is met with emphatic 
protests elsewhere. Meanwhile the visible trade figures 
show an increasingly large excess of exports, and America 
naturally is perplexed. They are concerned as to how in the 
long run they are to be repaid. If as spectators only we 
could view the situation, it would be extremely interesting. 
Tariff-blocked United States taking the place of Free Trade 
England in controlling the gold standard Alliance ! 

But we are by no means disinterested spectators even 
now, while if we get roped in on the gold standard the 
question becomes of vital importance to us. Remove the 
embargo on gold and we give the world what is practically 
a guarantee to maintain the American exchange at 4.80 
odd. America’s foreign debtors, in paying their interest and 
sinking funds (and America in the loans they are now making 
are very particular about sinking funds), will naturally follow 
the line of least resistance, and the tendency will be for 
them to dump down goods in Free Trade England and 
buy dollars with the proceeds. Thus the Anglo-American 
exchange, under Britain’s guarantee, would have to bear 
the strain not only of our own heavy debt payments to 
America, but of those of other countries as well. We would, 
in fact, become debt-collectors for the United States. 

By removing the embargo from gold we, in effect, invite 
the debtors of the United States to send us their goods, 
and especially manufactured goods, where, instead of being 
tariff-blocked, they will be received without let or hindrance ; 
and further, we offer them a guarantee to turn the pounds 
into dollars at 4.80 odd. Then the question arises, how 
are we to obtain the dollars, especially in view of our 
own colossal commitments to pay America? The answer 
apparently is, ‘“‘ Borrow them.” At any rate, arrangements 
are being made to facilitate that process. America is also 
to receive a guarantee of the exchange as well as an attractive 
tate of interest. When the Bank rate was raised to 5 per 


cent. one of the reasons given was the retention of “‘ American 
balances.” 
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We have already had experience of virtually guaranteeing 
the United States, and the result is our war debt payments 
to that country, which, spread over the scheduled period of 
sixty years, will total, even at par, over £2,200,000,000, 
I cannot recall having come across a guarantor who, if he 
had to pay up once, was at all desirous to sign another 
guarantee. But here we have only begun to pay on our first 
guarantee. Indeed, it is questionable if, as a nation, we have 
paid anything, not even our interest, for in all likelihood 
an equivalent amount has been borrowed again from United 
States citizens, and on more onerous conditions as regards 
both interest and terms of repayment. In the name of 
common sense, why, in our present economic condition, 
should we seek to give America another guarantee ? 

It is very necessary to get this question of foreign balances 
into its right perspective. So much stress has been laid 
on the importance to us of “ American balances” that one 
might think they were essential for the financing of our 
trade and industry. But analyse them and we will find 
that this is not so. When an American desires to send money 
here he becomes a buyer of pounds and a seller of dollars. 
But before the transaction can be effected a counter-party 
is necessary—someone, generally an importer, who wishes 
to do the opposite, wishes, that is, to sell pounds and buy 
dollars. It is, therefore, the importer who provides the 
pounds, and this he does by drawing on his banker, either on 
a credit balance already accumulated, or on the proceeds of 
bills discounted or an advance. This finds its way to the 
bank where our American friend keeps his account and 
becomes “‘an American balance.” Thus the transaction 
resolves itself into a transfer from the importer’s banker to 
the American’s banker, which, in the majority of cases, just 
means a transfer from one to another of the “ Big Five.” 
If the funds of the one bank are diminished, those of the others 
are increased. Indeed, it may result in a transfer from one 
account to another in the same bank. Conversely, when 
** American balances” are withdrawn, the counter-party 
is usually an exporter (visible or invisible)—a buyer of pounds 
and a seller of dollars (direct or indirect) ; and the transaction 
is settled by a transfer from the American’s banker to the 
exporter’s banker—again, in the majority of cases, a transfer 
from one to another of the “ Big Five.” But collectively 
the ability of our banks to finance the industry and trade 
of this country will not have been diminished by the with- 
drawal of the American balances any more than it was 
increased by their accumulation. 
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Deposits with banks form, however, only one of our 
many instruments of borrowing. There are our Treas 
Bills and first-class commercial bills and short-dated War 
Loans—all extremely liquid. For those who desire them, we 
have longer-dated securities, but still of an easily realizable 
character. The result of investments in any of these is, 
however, practically the same as depositing with our banks. 
A buyer of investments implies a seller. The American must 
first buy his pounds, which are provided by the importer. 
The transaction therefore resolves itself into a transfer 
from the importer’s bank to the bank where the seller of 
the investments keeps his account. The reverse transaction 
would result in a transfer from the bank where the buyer of 
the investments banks to that of an exporter. 

Where, of course, American balances or investments tell 
is in their effect on the rate of exchange. If our importer 
did not find his counter-party in the American banker or 
investor, he must find him in an exporter, and the rate 
of exchange between the two would depend on whether 
imports or exports were in the ascendancy. And in the long 
run this must be the true test of the situation. American 
balances can play a useful part in bridging over a hiatus 
between imports and exports, but they should not be relied 
upon to support permanently the rate of exchange, for that 
means increasing our indebtedness to America, and in a 
form which they can compel us to pay at their option and 
therefore can exact more onerous terms. Unfortunately, 
this is the basis on which our high rate of exchange rests 
at the present time. 

When, immediately on the Federal Reserve Bank putting 
its rate up to 34 per cent. our Bank rate was raised to 
5 per cent., an eminent critic spoke of “our obeying the 
crack of the American whip.” This description was a little 
premature, for the simple reason that we are not yet in the 
team. The Bank of England’s action was voluntary. No 
doubt they got a jar, but still the action was voluntary, 
for there was an alternative. If the Bank rate had not been 
raised, and some American balances had, in consequence, 
been withdrawn, what might have happened would have 
been a fall in the exchange, which, remember, has risen not 
on trade conditions—our trade figures unfortunately make 
that only too obvious—but largely through these balances 
and American moneys in one form or another coming here. 

But remove the embargo upon the export of gold and 
there would be no alternative. The withdrawal of American 
balances could then be made in gold. This would be no 
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mere transfer from one to other of the “ Big Five,” but a 
diminution of their reserves, on which their deposits rest 
While these reserves are no doubt ample under our existing 
system—a system of transfers in a ringed fence and with 
no reserves leaving this island—they are perilously small 
on which to give a world-wide guarantee to pay out gold; 
for the London clearing banks, their reserves consisting of 
currency and Bank of England balances, average about 
114 per cent. of their deposits. The proportion of gold held 
against our total issue of currency and Bank of England 
deposits combined is 27 per cent. So that of this 11} per 
cent. only 3 per cent. is represented by gold. Compare 
this with the Federal Reserve position, where, after providing 
legal reserves of 40 per cent. and 35 per cent. against notes 
and deposits respectively, there is an actual surplus of 
£300,000,000 of gold, or nearly double our total holding. 

This meagre reserve would have to protect the deposits 
against both an internal and an external demand. In order 
to obviate an internal demand it has been suggested that 
notes should be convertible into bullion only and in amounts 
of not less than £1,000. But action taken by the British 
public might still cause gold to be exported. There are now 
some 10,000 bank offices in this country, and in the majority 
of them, as announced in their windows, “foreign business ” 
is conducted. If we had a grave industrial or political 
crisis it is not inconceivable that “foreign business” 
facilities might be availed of to an extent that an export of 
gold would result. But undoubtedly the greater danger lies 
in our indebtedness to America—to the United States Govern- 
ment and to United States citizens—and of the two the latter 
is the more dangerous. We have some control over our 
payments to the Government; we have none over our 
indebtedness to American citizens, for it is payable at their 
option. Already this indebtedness is not inconsiderable, and 
there is no saying to what dimensions it may reach under 
our guarantee to maintain the exchange. Payment might 
be demanded by causes operating not here, but on the other 
side of the Atlantic, and against which we were helpless. 
They might not be even purely economic causes; they 
might be political. The pre-war gold standard was fortu- 
nately free from political interference. There was not even 
a suspicion that action by the Bank of England was due 
to political pressure. 

This cannot be said of the Federal Reserve Banks, or 
rather of the Federal Reserve Board which controls their 
policy. The Federal Reserve Board is practically a political 
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body, sitting in Washington. Its chairman is a member of 
the Government—the Secretary to the Treasury—and its 
Vice-Chairman is the Comptroller of the Currency. It has, 
in addition, six members, all of whom are appointed by the 
President with the consent of the Senate. They are 
appointed, it is true, for a term of years. In the Financial 
and Commercial Supplement to The Times there appeared 
an instructive article on the Federal Reserve system, in 
which the writer said: ‘“‘ There is no longer the feeling which 
existed before President Harding allowed politics to be 
brought into the system, that decisions of the Federal Reserve 
Board will be free from political considerations.” Are we, 
then, prepared to tie the pound to what Sir Basil Blackett 
has called “‘the chariot wheels of the Federal Reserve 
Board” ? 

Any man accustomed to large undertakings will appre- 
ciate the difference between carrying out a big piece of 
business on a debit basis, relying on borrowed money— 
especially if that money is liable to be withdrawn at short 
notice—and on a credit basis, using his own resources. 
So there is a marked difference between our attempting to 
return to gold on a debit basis, with America bolstering us 
up, and making the attempt on a credit basis. It is not a 
question of our being a debtor country. That, of course, 
we are not, though we are less liquid than we were, but it is 
like a concern applying to its bankers for assistance for 
the second time and while its previous advance has scarcely 
begun to be liquidated. The balance sheet may still be 
good, and the advance be readily granted, but—the terms 
become less favourable, and conditions are laid down which 
are expected to be observed. Thus our hands get more or 
less tied, and we cannot act so freely as we did before. If 
we are to retain our position as one of the leading nations of 
the world it is absolutely vital for us to retain our freedom. 
In short, we can only go back to gold successfully on a credit 
basis, and there should not be the shadow of a doubt that 
we are on a credit basis and with a good margin over. 
That is only common prudence. Bearing in mind our heavy 
war debt commitments to America, I venture to suggest 
a three-fold test which, as time goes on, should indicate 
whether we are on a credit basis or not : 


1. The accumulation of a reserve of dollars of our own 
(not borrowed) of sufficient magnitude to war- 
rant our assuming the responsibilities of a return 

to gold. 
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2. Normally, a rate of interest below rather than above 
that of the United States. 

3. Under the above conditions, approximate stability 
in the rate of exchange. 


A reserve in dollars and not in gold is suggested for two 
reasons. One that this reserve may have to be considerably 
larger than we could expect to accumulate in gold metal. 
the other that it is more economical. We could emplo 
the dollars either in paying off our debt to the United States 
ahead of time under our option or in buying dollar securities, 

I regard a low rate of interest as of great importance, 
and for the following reasons : 


1. It would aid production and trade and the develop. 
ment of the Empire, on which our economic position 
so largely depends. 

2. It would enable us to float overseas loans, which 
should be facilitated, though only with the clear 
understanding that the proceeds are to be spent 
in this country. Thus we help employment and 
increase our exports and future income. 

3. It would facilitate the placing of our war debts on 
a lower interest basis. 

4, It would check any abnormal lending to this country 
by the United States. 


It is not suggested that our credit machine should not 
be under control. The control at present is in the hands of 
the Bank of England and the Treasury. But we have to 
remember that we are climbing a hill—and a pretty steep 
hill, too—and that it is the accelerator rather than the brake 
that is needed. 

Now, what are the conditions we would have to observe 
if we are so misguided as to attempt this undertaking on a 
debit basis, as would be the case at present? They were 
very clearly stated in The Times New York correspondent’s 
cable in their issue of January 27th: “ Typical New York 
banking comment on the problem of restoring the gold 
standard embodies the assertion that to maintain sterling at 
par England must be willing definitely to forgo her former 
pre-eminent position as the market for long-term foreign 
loans, and willing also so to conduct the Bank of England's 
discount policy as to keep the London short-loan money 
market on a higher basis than New York.” 

It is to be noted that the date of this cable is soon after 
the visit of the Bank of England authorities to America, and 
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that so far these conditions have been carried out to the 
letter. But they are the conditions of a creditor to a 
debtor, and the more we become indebted to the United 
States, the greater will be their power to enforce them. 
After all the sacrifices the war has entailed in our fight 
for freedom, one may well ask: Is the result to be that 
Britain is now to come under the financial, the economic, 
and, it may be, the political domination of America ? 

But this is not a question that concerns Britain alone. 
It concerns the whole Empire. Already portions of the 
Empire are being drawn within the orbit of the United States. 
Canada is a case in point. Then South Africa, on the advice 
of an American professor of economics and a banker from 
Holland, has decided to go on to gold quite irrespective of 
Britain. Australia is restive, and may be tending in the same 
direction. If it is argued that these are most excellent 
reasons why Britain should follow suit and go on to the 
gold standard now, the answer is that Britain is unable 
to do so and retain her financial and economic freedom. 
To retain that freedom under conditions so dissimilar as 
those that at present obtain in Britain and the United 
States it is essential that the rate of exchange between 
the two countries should be free to fluctuate. The ex- 
change is our only safety valve, and if we close it down 
ening a very grave risk of causing an explosion sooner 
or later. 

As we have seen, whether we take relationships of debtor 
and creditor ; of favourable and unfavourable trade balances ; 
of surplus gold over requirements; of relative increase in 
wealth and power to lend abroad; of Free Trade and high 
tariffs—they all point to the futility of attempting to guaran- 
tee the Anglo-American exchange unless we are prepared to 
allow the United States to obtain an increasing hold over us. 
If they are to dominate Britain, they will assuredly dominate 
the other countries in the Empire as well. Before we can 
return to gold with safety we must first of all bring about 
altered conditions. 

How, then, is that to be done? The answer lies in the 
Empire’s hands. Economically united, the British Empire 
would present an economic front to the world which neither 
the United States nor any other nation could dispute. The 
British Empire as an economic unit raises a question of 
tremendous importance in its fundamental aspects; but it 
is doubtful if anything less will put us on our feet again—or 
give us, I do not suggest superiority over, but equality with, 
the United States of America. It is, therefore, in the 
VOL. LXXXV 25 
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direction of Imperial economic unity that I venture to think 
our thoughts should turn. 

But so as not to leave this great question altogether 
in the air, I would fain attempt, briefly and however imper. 
fectly, to illustrate what it implies. The Empire’s war debts 
were incurred for a common purpose, so that, not Britain 
only, but the whole Empire, might retain its freedom. They 
are, however, being carried separately. It is quite obvious 
that Britain is staggering under the load. The root cause 
is that under post-war conditions this little island is not large 
enough—is not economically large enough—to support its 
population or to carry that load. The Empire, however, has 
potentialities which, if realized, would soon make the burden 
of its war debts, especially if equitably spread, feel light, 
Now, if the whole of the war debts of the Empire were placed 
on an Empire basis—that is, if they were unified and the net 
interest thereon and the sinking funds were met out of a 
pool to be formed, let us say, by a uniform tax on incomes 
and a duty on foreign imports; if there were Free Trade— 
or as near Free Trade as may be—between the countries of 
the Empire ; if there were a uniform basis for the currencies 
of the Empire, which basis could be a given portion of the 
war debts in the form of bills backed by a percentage of gold, 
retaining for the present the embargo on its export; and if 
there were a system of central banking for the Empire 
combining transfers at par throughout—then the Empire 
would have gone a long way towards becoming an economic 
unit. The war debts would be borne equitably, each part 
contributing according as it increased in wealth, while the 
foreigner would also be brought under contribution. Capital, 
whether for long or short employment, would flow freely to 
where it was most wanted; Empire-produced goods would 
receive a preference all round, and could be exchanged with- 
out let or hindrance; and, not least important, the rate of 
interest, freed from outside dictation, could be regulated to 
suit the Empire’s needs. Thus the way would be cleared 
for such a development of the limitless resources of the 
Empire as could keep us all busy for as long as any of us need 
look forward to. 


J. F. DARLING 
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A FIRST-CLASS BLUNDER AND ITS 
RESULTS 


Ir will be a nice question for posterity to determine which 
of the three capital mistakes committed by the “‘ first-class 
brains”? of the Coalition after the Armistice was most 
disastrous in its results to the Empire. Those three mis- 
takes were the peace which allowed Germany to escape 
serious reparation payments ; the surrender to the ‘‘ Murder 
Gang”? in Southern Ireland, which destroyed the United 
Kingdom ; and the tearing up of the British Alliance with 
Japan, to please the United States, and without any sort 
of equivalent. The first mistake is the chief cause of the 
present trade crisis in this country. The second has stirred 
up sedition wherever it was latent throughout the Empire 
and placed a hostile, anarchic republic on the British lines 
of communication. The third, following on the quarrel of 
our Governments with France, has left Great Britain isolated 
in the world, and opened the way to fresh combinations 
hostile to British interests which it may be out of our power 
to meet. 

Why was the Anglo-Japanese Alliance destroyed? It 
was the instrument of peace. Its foundations were laid by 
the faithful efforts of the three greatest English newspapers— 
The Times, the Morning Post, and the Daily Mail. For its 
actual conclusion the British people has to thank the 
sagacity and courage of King Edward, a sovereign to whom 
full justice has not yet been done. Nor must we overlook 
the honourable réle of Lord Lansdowne, British Foreign 
Minister at the time, who had considerable Cabinet opposition 
to overcome. Neither sovereign nor statesman had for- 
gotten that in the days of the Jameson Raid and the early 
period of the Boer War attempts had been made to organize 
a great Continental Coalition against the British Empire. 
The Japanese Alliance was the first of the measures which 
the King took to meet such manceuvres and adjust British 
foreign policy to the needs of the twentieth-century world, 
the conclusion of the Entente with France being the second. 

It may, of course, be said by malicious critics that the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance immediately preceded the war 
between Russia and Japan. The alliance was concluded 
in January 1902; the war came in February 1904. But 
war was not the wish of England or of Japan. The stuff 
talked about Japanese “‘jingoism” is mainly of American 
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provenance. Japan in 1902 realized too clearly the terrible 
risks of a life-and-death struggle with such a gigantic Power, 
as Russia then seemed, to court a war, if it could be averted 
by any reasonable compromise. And the compromise which 
she offered was reasonable and fair. It was in effect that 
Russia should recognize Japan’s privileged position in Korea, 
while Japan recognized Russia’s privileged position in 
Manchuria. That compromise was urged upon Russia with 
the full strength of British and French diplomacy, but it 
was urged in vain. While Edward VII was exerting all his 
power to save the Tsar from a calamitous clash with Japan, 
and was warning him that the strength of Japan both by 
sea and land was far greater than was currently supposed, 
William IT, that Imperial mischief-maker, was advising him, 
whatever happened, to secure Korea for Russia.* 

The stupendous victories of Japan by land and sea made 
it seem as if the whole world had suddenly swung back 
on its orbit and the stars returned in their courses. These 
victories, moreover, were accomplished with a strict and 
scrupulous respect for the laws and customs of war ; there 
was none of that brutal savagery which marked the Germans. 
Correspondents and foreign soldiers who accompanied the 
Japanese were loudest in praise of their chivalry. They 
were not, of course, a nation of saints. But there are few 
examples of great national conflicts carried through with 
such forbearance and self-restraint. Unfortunately, the very 
triumph of the Japanese aroused jealousy and suspicion 
among those who imagined that all the Asiatic races, with 
their long tradition of civilization and art, are coloured 
barbarians. Nowhere did it arouse more jealousy than on 
the Pacific coast of the United States, where Mr. Hearst’s 
newspapers stirred up against the Japanese the latent 
hostility of a white population to immigrants who were not 
easily assimilated and were habituated to a lower standard 
of life. As all will remember, shortly before Japan’s war 
with Russia the United States had conquered the Philippines 
from Spain and obtained a footing in the Far East. To 
some Americans it seemed as if this new victorious Asiatic 
Power was dangerously near the Philippines, and such 
people failed to realize that the distance of over one thousand 
miles which separates that group from the main islands 
of Japan is a pretty considerable obstacle. There arose 
chauvinists in America who preached incessantly that Japan 


was the certain future enemy of the United States, and who 


* Grant, Kaiser’s Letters to the Tsar, 105. 
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either really lived or professed to live in terror of her 
machinations and aggressiveness. This feeling was reflected, 
if to a less extent, in those British Dominions which were 
situated in the Pacific or had seaboards on that ocean. 

The United States Government, at the date when the 
second British treaty of alliance with Japan was concluded, 
in 1905, was in the strong hands of Theodore Roosevelt. 
He was a believer in adequate armaments; he was not a 
believer in war with Japan or in Japan’s supposed sinister 
purpose. It is certain that he approved of the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty ; he had no doubts of the friendliness of 
the British Empire, and he respected and understood the 
character of the Japanese. By the alliance terms of 1905 
either Great Britain or Japan was bound to intervene if the 
other Power, when defending its special interests or terri- 
torial rights in Eastern Asia (including India), was attacked 
by any hostile Power. The earlier treaty of alliance had 
provided only for intervention by the other partner if one 
of the two contracting Powers was attacked by two or more 
enemies. The aim of the treaty was to secure peace in the 
Far East, and facilitate a reconciliation between Russia and 
Japan, which, as all know, was ultimately achieved. This 
treaty did not cover war in Europe or in any other part of 
the world than Asia and Asiatic waters. 

As the years went on after the war with Russia and the 
second British treaty of alliance with Japan, the problem 
of Japanese immigration into the United States caused 
increasing difficulty and embarrassment. The fashion in 
which it was handled in American journals and in Congress 
did not render it easier of settlement. The right method 
of dealing with it was to avoid humiliating references to 
colour or race and to base American policy on the principle 
of “ equality for equal standards of life.” The real objection 
to Japanese immigration on any scale was that its standard 
of life was lower, and that, as Lafcadio Hearn pointed out 
more than a generation ago, “‘ the Oriental can underlive 
the Occidental.” As yet the Oriental has not been able 
to open up a new country for himself. Despite the many 
great qualities of the Japanese, they have not shown them- 
selves pioneers in emigration, and they have preferred to 
settle, when they were allowed to do so, in communities 
with a higher standard of life than their own. They have 
at their doors the fertile island of Yezo, with a good climate 
and an area equal to that of Scotland, but to this day it 
has not 750,000 inhabitants. 

Mr. Hearst conducted an incessant camipaign of mischief 
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against Japan and against Great Britain on the pretext 
that they were associated in hostility to the United States, 
As that hostility was purely imaginary, the two countries 
threatened by this agitation modified the terms of the treaty 
of Alliance by introducing in 1911 a new clause providing 
that the alliance should not come into force in a war with 
any Power with which either England or Japan had a treaty 
of general arbitration. Such a treaty of general arbitration 
had just been negotiated between England and the United 
States, but it was fractiously rejected by the American 
Senate, and fell to the ground. Let it be observed that the 
nullification of the provision for British neutrality in a war 
between Japan and the United States was none of England’s 
doing. It was an act of American unfriendliness due to 
Irish and German influence. Yet opinion in America was 
not satisfied. Both England and Japan then intimated that 
the treaty of alliance did not apply, and was not intended 
to apply, to a war in which the United States was engaged. 
Even this did not placate the implacable. Mr. Hearst and 
others like him continued their diatribes against England 
and Japan. They let it be known that they would be 
satisfied with nothing short of the complete destruction of 
the alliance, which by the terms of the treaty of 1911 was 
to run for ten years. Japan was further assailed for seeking 
markets and a sphere of influence in Northern China, which 
was a not unreasonable action on her part in view of the fact 
that the United States by the Monroe Doctrine had staked 
off the whole of America, and that, but for Japanese arms, 
Northern China would have been dominated by Russia. 
She was also bitterly attacked for asserting her control of 
Korea, and it was seemingly forgotten that the United States 
had made herself mistress of Cuba and Panama. 

Such was the position when the Great War of 1914 came. 
Japan’s attitude was such as to deserve our British grati- 
tude. She stood not upon the terms of the treaty of alliance 
which would have entirely justified her in abstaining from 
operations against Germany. On August 15th she 
despatched an ultimatum to Berlin, and in the period of 
strained relations, before the ultimatum expired, she under- 
took to place her cruisers on the trade routes and protect 
British shipping as well as her own. She thus enabled the 
British Admiralty to concentrate upon convoying the 
Australian and New Zealand troops and conducting opera- 
tions against Spee. The pressure of the powerful Japanese 
Navy further played a very great part in driving Spee east 
to South America, where he was finally destroyed. There 
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is a certain irony in the fact that Japanese warships were 
called in to the aid of England to crush the dangerous 
mutiny which broke out at Singapore in February 1915, 
when Japanese bluejackets and troops were landed. The 
mutiny, which seems to have been altogether overlooked 
by our British strategists in their post-war arrangements, 
was a reminder that in future Singapore will have to be 
held by a strong white garrison if it is to play any part 
in the scheme of Imperial defence. In 1917 the Japanese 
Navy undertook the task of patrolling the Indian Ocean, 
and when the submarine campaign was at its height it 
despatched into the Mediterranean, to the aid of the Allies, 
the cruiser Akashi and three destroyer divisions. These 
Japanese vessels were employed in convoying Allied shipping, 
and did their work admirably, as all who came into contact 
with them will testify. 

In January 1915 the Japanese Government, disquieted 
by the spread of anarchy in China, which has continued 
from that day, and gives the world an excellent object-lesson 
as to what would be the conditions in India were British 
authority withdrawn, presented its “‘ Twenty-one Points ”’ 
to the Peking Government. This was treated in the United 
States almost as a hostile act, and was a cause of increased 
ill will. Yet the American Government had in the case of 
Cuba asserted its own right to repress anarchy at its doors, 
and there was no reason to accept the extreme view which 
was put forward by the Mr. Hearsts and their like that 
the “Twenty-one Points” represented a Japanese pro- 
tectorate over China. I may here say in passing that it 
would on the whole have’ been better for mankind had the 
decomposition of China into a number of disorderly republics 
been checked ; and that, from geographical causes which 
it is beyond the power of man to nullify, Japan is destined 
to exercise a permanent influence in China. But the United 
States, while jealously excluding the Japanese from America, 
seems inclined to deny them any authority in that part of 
Asia which is nearest to them. No doubt China is an 
important market for the United States, and American 
manufacturers fear that their own system of rigid protection 
might be turned against them in some subtle fashion by the 
Japanese in China if a Japanese ascendancy there were ever 
established. The fear has contributed to the suspicion with 
which so many Americans watch Japan. 

When the Bolshevik collapse came in Russia, the 
Japanese Government was ready to give aid to the Allies. 
If that aid was to be effective, it must be prompt, but in 
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1917 it would still have been possible to save the situation 
and prevent the establishment of a hideous Communist 
tyranny, with all its deplorable after-results. Unfortunately 
at this early date President Wilson was strongly against 
the plan, which England and France supported, of inviting 
Japan to despatch a sufficient force to Russia to restore 
order there with the aid of the loyal element. Mr. Wilson 
seems to have feared that Japan would make herself mistress 
of Siberia-—a fear which is absurd to those who study history 
and maps. Not until August 1918, when it was too late, 
did he withdraw this embargo and invite the Japanese to 
take part with England and the United States in sending 
a force to Siberia to cover the retreat of the Czecho-Slovak 
troops. It must be remembered that, when in 1917 Lenin 
and Trotsky established their despotism, they did it with 
the aid of alien mercenaries—Chinese coolies whom they 
armed, regimented, and used for their vilest purposes. It 
must also be remembered that good German authorities, 
in thorough touch with Russian conditions, held that a 
very moderate force of good troops could easily have put 
down the Bolsheviks in their early days, before they had 
massacred or terrorized all the intelligence of Russia. A 
most capable German soldier, Major Schubert, reported 
from Moscow that two battalions of German infantry would 
be enough to do the work.* When Japan, at the invitation 
of the American Government, sent a force into Siberia, all 
the accusations against her were revived in the American 
Press. It is quite true that the conduct of some of the 
Japanese officers concerned in Siberia was most unfortunate, 
and did a good deal to estrange British and American 
opinion; but because certain Japanese misbehaved, it is 
not fair to blame the Japanese nation. 

At the Peace Conference fresh difficulty arose between 
the United States and Japan, this time about Shantung, 
which Japan had taken from Germany in 1914, and about 
racial equality. The Japanese, resenting their treatment 
in American possessions as an inferior race, proposed an 
amendment to Mr. Wilson’s pet project, the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, asserting the equality of all races 
and nationalities as “‘ a basic principle” of the League, and 
requiring all the States concerned in the League to accord 
to foreigners who were subjects of such States ‘‘ equal and 
just treatment in every respect.” This proposal was viewed 
with deep suspicion in the United States, and it was even- 


* General Max Hoffman, Der Krieg der Versdumten Gelegenheiten, 224. 
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tually withdrawn by Japan, Mr. Wilson in turn giving way 
on the question of Shantung, which he wanted Japan to 
surrender. A further controversy arose about the pos- 
session of the island of Yap, which had been captured from 
Germany by Japan in 1914, and which Mr. Wilson wished 
to internationalize as a great cable centre. But Japan 
had come into the War long before the United States, and 
in 1919 had been for nearly five years in occupation of the 
island. It was out of the question to dislodge her, and all 
the Powers concerned in the Peace Conference except the 
United States felt that it would be unfair to do so. By 
this time in the United States antagonism to England and 
hostility to Japan had taken a new development. The 
American view, as we are assured by a good American 
authority, was that “the alliance [of England and Japan] 
..» fostered the activities of Japanese militarism in Asia ; 
the alliance prevented England from protesting against 
Japanese imperialism, and it was a moral incentive to 
Japanese aggression.” * The people of the United States 
have never followed foreign affairs very closely, but if they 
really believed this they were strangely misled. There was 
no such implication of mischief in the alliance. From the 
Japanese point of view it was a guarantee that England 
would not enter any hostile combination against Japan. 
It was a link with Western feeling and prevented Japanese 
isolation. No Power was better able than England to under- 
stand Japan and to interpret her attitude. Neither country 
entertained any hostile purpose against the United States, 
though it remained true in 1920 that the United States was 
feverishly building a great navy, and that, as Mr. Buell has 
told us, it ‘“‘ was determined to wrest the supremacy of the 
seas from Great Britain’ t—not a very friendly purpose, 
considering the manner in which British sea power had been 
uniformly used, and considering the complete and absolute 
dependence of the British Empire on the command of the 
sea. The total defeat of the United States Navy at sea 
would scarcely affect the United States, which is a vast, 
compact, continental nation. The total defeat of the British 
Navy would mean the ruin and starvation of the British 
people and the complete destruction of the Empire. 

In alarm at the great United States naval programmes, 
Japan was also building ships as fast as she could, but it 
cannot be fairly said of her that she gave the lead. Mean- 
time in the United States the hostility to the Japanese 


* R. L. Buell, The Washington Conference, 129. 
+ The Washington Conference, 124. 
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alliance with England was artfully fomented by German 
and Irish propaganda, and the Coalition Government, 
snatching at the will-o’-the-wisp of an Anglo-American 
alliance, agreed to the Conference at Washington in 1921, 
which was intended to limit land and sea armaments, and 
to tear up the Anglo-Japanese alliance. England, as usual 
in such negotiations with the United States, was to give 
everything and receive nothing in return. To cut a long 
story short, at the Conference a scale of naval force was 
arranged by the United States and accepted by the Powers 
under which 80 large British, United States, and Japanese 
armoured ships were to be scrapped, and the battleship force 
of England, the United States, and Japan was fixed on the 
ratio of 5: 5: 3. England was to be allowed 20 battleships, 
falling gradually to 18 ; the United States was to be allowed 
18; and Japan 10. It was further arranged that these three 
Powers should maintain the status quo in their Far Eastein 
possessions so far as concerned the development of new 
naval bases. The British base of Singapore and the United 
States base of Pearl Island, Hawaii, were exempted from 
this self-denying ordinance. The Anglo-Japanese alliance 
was destroyed, but the American Government would not 
look at the idea of an Anglo-American alliance. When it 
was pointed out that no scheme of disarmament could be 
really effective unless all the nations were prepared for 
immediate armed intervention on behalf of the injured party, 
even in cases where such intervention was not to the 
advantage of the intervening party, the United States 
Government declined to submit itself. It thereby rejected 
the only possible sanction which can maintain peace and 
prevent war. 

The conditions of the Washington Treaty have been 
loyally carried out. Japan and England have scrapped 
their ships as required. The provisions forbidding the 
creation of new naval bases have been observed. But the 
United States has now discovered that the destruction of 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance has only brought increased risk. 
So powerful and well-organized a nation as Japan, with an 
army of five million men and a navy which is of extraordinary 
efficiency, even though its strength is smaller than the 
British or American, is an ally that any restless Power will 
be glad to have. Because the peril of isolation is ever present 
to the Japanese mind (as the nightmare of coalitions always 
influenced Bismarck), Japan has entered into an arrange- 
ment with the Bolsheviks at which she would certainly never 
have looked had the British alliance remained. She has 
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been filled with not unnatural resentment at the way in 
which she has been treated and at the cavalier attitude of 
the Coalition Government in England which her people (who 
have long memories) may not readily forget. The exact 
character of the Japanese understanding with the Bolsheviks 
is still uncertain. The Japanese have no love for the 
Communists, and will always be careful not to court a quarrel 
with a future national Russian Government when such is 
restored; but for the time being they have protected their 
rear if they have to face the United States in the Pacific. 
There is also reason to think that German diplomacy is 
very quietly and cautiously in the market for Japan’s 
alliance. If it attained its aim, we should have a com- 
bination of Germany, Japan, and Bolshevik Russia—a 
combination which might produce conditions as dangerous 
for the United States as for England. Such are the fruits 
of tame British surrenders to the ignorance and short- 
sightedness of the Washington politicians. 

The disappearance of British naval supremacy has not 
satisfied Mr. Hearst and his friends. A ridiculous panic 
arose two years ago about the gun-power of the United 
States battleships, and a demand was put forward by 
American naval officers for an expensive scheme of recon- 
struction which would increase the range and power of the 
guns in the older American ships. This was supported by 
untruthful and incorrect statements regarding the mounting 
of guns in British ships. What was particularly unpleasant 
was that these statements were made on official authority. 
By the terms of the Washington Treaty such alterations in 
old ships are not permissible. Whether the United States 
will carry them out has yet to be seen. It is, however, most 
disagreeable to find suggestions appearing and calculations 
being published in America week after week which refer 
to a war between England and the United States—a war, 
I may say, of which no one in this country even dreams. 
On every issue that arises between the two nations England 
invariably gives way. The United States, to quote only 
one example, have pushed their Prohibition policy to lengths 
which threaten ‘‘ the freedom of the seas ”’ in time of peace. 
The “ twisting of the British lion’s tail” is a pastime more 
than ever in favour, despite all our surrenders and despite 
the fact that the British people are now being taxed 
exorbitantly to repay to the United States a sum of 
approximately £1,000,000,000, representing expenditure in- 
curred in the common cause in the War, every penny of 
which went in saving the lives of American soldiers. 
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So far as concerns relations between the United States 
and Japan, the destruction of the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
has not eased the position. We in this country cannot 
embark on a policy of quarrelling with the Japanese, because 
we have neither the men nor the money (if we had the 
inclination). We have been drained of cash—much of it 
for the United States—and bled white by our fearful losses 
in human life in the War. Norcan we forget the friendship 
of twenty years with the Japanese and the aid they gave 
in 1914 so promptly. It is possible that a good deal of the 
ill humour which the United States at present show to 
England is due to the fact that we are not quarrelling with 
Japan. The United States, because of their isolation and 
detachment from other Powers, are apt to assume that their 
will must be the law, and that foreign nations must submit 
to it. It is a dangerous assumption. The most careful 
examination of the strategic position in the Pacific indicates 
that Japan for the immediate future will be in an impregnable 
position, and that neither England nor the United States, 
and perhaps not both combined, could challenge her. She 
has on her side as a factor of incalculable importance the 
immense distance which separates her from either of these 
two other naval Powers. ‘“ Within its own area a navy 
tends to be supreme,” says Captain A. C. Dewar, one of 
the ablest of our British naval historians. ‘‘ The farther 
away it goes, the heavier becomes its task. A war at a 
great distance would be waged under a heavy handicap, and 
would tend towards the conditions existent between Venice 
and England in the fifteenth century. They were too far 
apart to go to war.” The opinion of Vice-Admiral Ballard, 
who has studied naval conditions in the Pacific, is precisely 
similar. Experience in the Great War showed that the full 
force of a navy can only be exerted near good bases, centres 
of fuel supply, and abundant industrial equipment in the 
form of munition and iron and steel works. Further, a large 
fleet must have near at hand a considerable industrial 
population to provide the necessary labour for the work 
which its maintenance requires. Docks and a limited 
amount of repairing facilities can be provided by moving 
large floating docks and repair ships to suitable secret bases, 
which could be found without the slightest trouble in Far 
Eastern and Pacific waters, but where is the United States 
to find all the industrial plant which the operations of 4 
huge fleet in the Far East would require ? 

The conditions that prevent the United States Navy 
from attacking Japan in Asiatic waters operate with even 
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ter force to prevent Japan from attacking the United 
States in American waters. The mere calculation of the 
fuel supply necessary for the voyage of a large fleet across 
the Pacific (4,500 miles) will show the ridiculous character 
of the visions evoked by the late Homer Lea from his inner 
consciousness of vast Japanese fleets carrying troops by the 
hundred thousand to the Pacific slope. The same con- 
ditions give Australia and New Zealand reasonable security 
against Japanese attack. It is some 3,000 miles from 
Yokohama to Northern Australia, and much farther to the 
main centres of Australian population. That the Japanese 
Government dreams of a descent on Northern Australia is 
hard to believe in view of the tropical climate (in which 
the Japanese have not so far shown any capacity to settle 
and flourish) and in view of their defects as pioneers. If 
such a scheme were seriously contemplated, ten or twenty 
years of preparation would be required before an attempt 
could be made to carry it out, and some indication of those 
preparations would be detected. 

The real risk of war lies in two directions and affects 
the United States. There is first the possibility that insults 
may be offered to Japanese in America, and may so deeply 
wound the patriotic feeling of the Japanese as to force the 
Japanese Government to take some action hostile to the 
United States in the Far East. In dealing with the Japanese 
the American people have to deal with a nation which is 
not, like the British, ready to submit to tail-twisting, and 
to treat it as a rather tiresome and provincial practical joke. 
There were moments during the proceedings of Congress last 
year when the American attitude to the Japanese was 
distinctly dangerous. The American Government was not 
at fault in this matter ; it showed a sense of responsibility, 
but Congress seemed to be bent upon humiliating Japan. 
The second direction from which a cause of war might arise 
isin China, where sooner or later steps may have to be taken 
to prevent the ruin of that vast and rich country by civil 
strife and a long series of military adventurers. In that 
quarter dangerous friction might at any time develop between 
the United States and Japan. 

One important consideration will have to be recognized 
sooner or later, and it has been well stated by Admiral 
Ballard * : 


If Europe, America and Australia are all reserved for the interests of 
populations of European origin, then the interests of Japan must in common 


* Influence of the Sea on Japan, 294. 
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equity be allowed to prevail in Eastern Asia, which is their own quarter of the 
earth’s surface. If the Japanese were a hopelessly retrograde and incapable 
people obstructing the spread of civilization, it might be otherwise, but they 
are not. Japan .. . has every reason to claim that her political, military and 
economic interests, which have already been expressly recognized by Great 
Britain and Russia as paramount in Korea, should be recognized by all States 
as paramount throughout the Far East. 


On this basis peace can be maintained, because justice then 
is done to Japanese aspirations. On any other basis it is 
doubtful if peace is possible. No one Power must expect 
to lay down the law to all the rest of the world ; and it was 
because England recognized what are, after all, the essential 
facts of the position in the Far East that she was able to 
secure the good will and friendship of the Japanese. In 
return for the recognition of Japanese special influence in 
the Far East, Japan may reasonably be asked, not at the 
point of the bayonet or the muzzle of the gun, but as a matter 
of simple justice, to recognize that ‘‘ fundamental difference 
of mentality and social instincts” and all those considera- 
tions which underlie the phrase “standard of life,” render 
it inexpedient for her people to expect admission in large 
numbers into white States. To the individual Japanese 
of culture and intelligence no Englishman takes exception. 
There are many Japanese in this country, and there is not 
the slightest trace of antagonism to them. But a laige 
immigration of Japanese industrial workers to London would 
be a very different matter. The same difficulties which 
have arisen between Japan and the United States on the 
question of immigration have arisen within the British 
Empire, where an unlimited right of admission to such 
Dominions as South Africa has been claimed for Indians. 
They can be settled with fairness, good temper and restraint 
on either side. 

One thing is certain. Japan will not go to war unless 
she is definitely attacked, humiliated, or menaced in her most 
vital interests. On the eve of the conflict with Russia she 
obtained in 1902, by the completion of her naval programme 
of 1895-9, a very marked naval superiority to Russia. 
she had been the impatient, restless, aggressive Power that 
she is sometimes represented to be by her enemies, that 
was the time for her to have struck. She would have 
avoided most of the agonies and the uncertainties which 
faced Togo in the war of 1904-5. Easy and swift victory 
would have been within her grasp. But she did not strike. 
She endeavoured to obtain an understanding with her rival ; 
and in the meanwhile Russian ships one after another moved 
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to the Far East, till by the beginning of 1904 the Russian 
fleet in the Far East was actually superior to the Japanese 
in battleships and destroyers—two of the most important 
elements of naval force—and there was considerable doubt 
among those who did not know the Japanese Navy well 
what the result of an encounter would be. 

Moreover, the lessons of the Great War have not been 
lost upon the Japanese Government. It realizes that the 
risks of a terrific struggle are so immense that only in the 
last resort, and when national existence is at stake, ought 
they to be incurred. All the Powers which took any con- 
siderable part in the Great War suffered grievously, except 
perhaps the United States, which was little affected in 
comparison with its enormous wealth and resources. The 
victors on the whole appear to have lost quite as much 
as the vanquished, and the pecuniary burdens which they 
incurred will weigh them down for generations. It is not 
the military or naval parties in Japan who control her 
policy ; it is the experience, caution and judgment of her 
elder statesmen, who may be trusted to look before they 
leap, We may be quite certain that unless their hands 
are forced by the action of an adversary, they would never 
countenance such an enterprise as an attack on the Philip- 
pines, where they have no real interests. It is, of course, 
a matter of common knowledge that the Philippines could 
not long stand by themselves in the event of a war. It 
was this consideration which, before the Washington Con- 
ference, led the American strategists to decide against the 
construction and fortification of a naval base in those 
islands. They were of opinion that if such a base had been 
created it would have fallen to the Japanese in a struggle 
before the United States Navy could arrive.* This opinion 
was based on Japan’s success in capturing in succession Port 
Arthur and Weihaiwei in her war with China; Port Arthur 
@ second time in her war with Russia (despite the fact that 
the whole scheme for her operations was upset by the loss 
of her siege train in the Hitachi Maru, sunk by the Vladi- 
vostok cruisers); and Tsingtao in the war with Germany. 

The Japanese are, indeed, past-masters in the matter 
of capturing fortified naval bases, but it must always be 
femembered that Manila is very much farther from the 
Important naval and industrial centres in Japan than was 
any of the places mentioned, and with distance the difficulty 


* If Singapore is to be refortified against Japan, this consideration ought 
to be taken into account by British strategists. 
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of operation increases in geometrical ratio. From Sasebo, 
the main Japanese naval base, to Port Arthur was 566 miles ; 
but from the Elliot Islands (Togo’s advanced base after the 
first few weeks of the war with Russia) only 70 miles, 
From Sasebo, Manilais 1,300 miles distant ; and from Kelung, 
in Formosa, which might be expected to serve as the 
Japanese advanced base, it is over 400 miles to the nearest 
point of Luzon, in the Philippines. 

The voyage of a large United States fleet to eastern 
Asiatic waters has once more stirred Japanese anxiety. The 
Government of the United States has, of course, the right 
to send its fleet where it pleases, but I for one doubt whether 
such a demonstration is wise at this particular juncture, 
It does not conduce to that ‘moral disarmament ” which 
is so important if peace in the Pacific is to be guaranteed 
and if the competition in armaments (which we used to be 
told was viewed with such dislike in the United States) is 
to be checked. I may here say that as a private individual 
I have considerable material and financial interests in the 
United States, as, indeed, most British subjects have, so 
that the opinion which I am expressing cannot be regarded 
as being in any sense hostile to the American people. 
Roosevelt believed in the “ big stick,” but he did not believe 
in flourishing it, and though he despatched sixteen battle- 
ships on a cruise round the world in 1907, this was after 
he had most earnestly and emphatically rebuked the 
Californians in a presidential message for their attitude to 
Japan. 

anaes the conditions of the Treaty of Washington this 
country cannot, if it would, restore the old alliance with 
Japan, and so help to diminish friction between Japan and 
the United States. But the wise British policy is to refrain 
from any line of policy which shows ill will to Japan or 
suspicion of her, and to cultivate her friendship. And if 
we are told that we cannot trust her, I reply that for nearly 
thirty years I have had dealings with Japanese officers and 
diplomatists and civilian friends, and have always found 
that they were as good as their word. The same verdict 
would, I believe, be given by the British Foreign Office and 
the British Navy. 
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A PLEA FOR THE WET FLY 


Is there anything fresh to be written of angling? One 
would think not, and yet in the literature of field sports 
there is no section of it that has commanded, and continues 
to command, so large a following. Now this is the more 
remarkable when one considers that it has always been 
regarded as rather a pitiful thing—an admirable pastime for 
boys or those who from lack of means or opportunity are 
debarred from participation in more ostentatious sports. 
How venerable is this sentiment is shown in the opening 
chapter of the Compleat Angler, where Venator, the hunts- 
man (or to give him his modern appellation, the hunting- 
man), remarks that he has heard many merry huntsmen 
make sport of and scoff at anglers, which Auceps, the 
falconer, follows up by saying he has heard many “ grave, 
serious’? men pity them, aspersions which Walton refutes 
in such brave language, extending over several pages, that 
I cannot refrain from quoting from it here: ‘“‘ You know, 
gentlemen, it is an easy thing to scoff at any art or recreation ; 
a little wit, mixed with ill-nature, confidence and malice will 
doit”; and then, turning on Auceps: “‘ And for you that have 
heard many grave, serious men pity anglers, let me tell 
you, sir, there be many men that are by others taken to be 
serious and grave men whom we contemn and pity.” 

Now while this irreverence towards what is probably 
the oldest and most popular—in the democratic sense—of 
sports (for even fly-fishing, which we are inclined to regard 
as of comparatively modern growth, was practised by the 
Romans nearly two thousand years ago) has become enor- 
mously modified of late years, it still exists, yet anglers, as 
in Walton’s day, not only continue to treat it with the 
contemptuous pity it deserves, but privately, I honestly 
believe, are rather inclined to encourage it. For if the 
liking for fishing continue to increase in the same ratio that 
it has done within the last thirty or forty years, it will 
become—if, alas! it have not already done so—an over- 
crowded amusement which, as regards its higher branches, 
salmon and trout fishing, will, like so many other pleasant 
things, resolve itself into the prerogative of the rich. 

Various factors make for this appreciation of fishing— 
concomitant increase of population and wealth, enhanced 
methods of locomotion and communication by railway, 
motor-car and bicycle, and many others—but chief of all, in 
VOL. LXXXV - 26 
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my opinion, is the influence of sporting literature, which has 
stimulated the popular interest in field sports and pastimes 
to an incredible degree. For within the last few decades 
the output of printed matter on these subjects has become 
absolutely astonishing, and as supply is invariably regulated 
by demand, the existence of the latter is evident. The daily 
Press devotes not columns, but whole sheets to sport; every 
branch of it has a weekly journal—and in many instances 
more than one—devoted to its interests, and publishers’ lists 
are almost as full of advertisements of sporting books as of 
autobiography. How far this is a matter for satisfaction 
must be left to individual taste to decide; personally, I am 
inclined to think that the sentiment excited is but too often 
a spurious or snobbish one. Field sports being usually associa- 
ated with social position or wealth, everybody likes to be 
thought a sportsman, as indicating that, even if not well-born 
or rich themselves, they are at least the intimates of those 
who are.* 

Now angling, I am proud to say, has escaped this arti- 
ficial inspiration—a little, no doubt, from its lack of pretension, 
but really because books or writings dealing with the subject 
only appeal to those endowed with a natural love for it. 
It is possible by much literary advertisement to create a 
_class interested, or professing to be interested, in horse- 
racing, or hunting, or even shooting, but not in angling—the 
fisherman is born, not made. 

Yet, on the other hand, while it is impossible to apply 
the term literature or skill in letters (Johnson’s definition) 
to the bulk of what has been, is now, or probably ever will 
be, published about angling, it has none the less produced 
some of the most charming writing that has ever been 
vouchsafed to any recreation. Putting aside such classics 
as Walton, Donne, or Wotton—incomprehensible to a genera- 
tion which can find amusement and instruction in such 
** best sellers” as Mr. Michael Arlen—I would merely instance 
in late years the works of Mr. Earl Hodgson and Sir Edward 
Grey—to give the latter the title by which he is best known 
to anglers. There are passages in the latter’s Fly-fishing 
which I think would appeal to the merriest huntsman or 
most serious man who ever scoffed at fishing. 

I myself am inclined to date the inception of the modern 


* Of late years it has become customary to apply the term “ sport ” to games 
and field sports impartially, and to include all who participate in them as 
‘‘sportsmen.”’ Personally, I am old-fashioned enough to discriminate between, 
say, fox-hunting and croquet, and to draw a distinction between a big-game 
hunter and a golfer. 
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appreciation of angling, not to such works as Sir Humphry 
Davy’s Salmonia or Scropes’s Days and Nights of Salmon 
Fishing, but to Charles Kingsley’s now almost forgotten 
article ‘‘ Chalk Stream Studies,” which appeared in Fraser’s 
Magazine in 1858, and which marks an epoch in the literature 
of fly-fishing. It was, I think, the first eulogium of the 
sport within modern times from the pen of a recognized man 
of letters; it dispelled the notion prevalent at that date, 
and of which Kingsley makes special mention, that fishing 
was inevitably associated with wild, mountainous districts— 
Norway, Scotland, or the Border—and, above all (and this is 
of special interest nowadays), despite its title, it contains no 
reference to the use of the dry fly. From this it is evident 
that, although mention of this occurs in the Vade Mecum of 
Trout Fishing, published nearly twenty years previously, 
it was not in general use on the southern chalk streams, 
or an angler of Kingsley’s standing would, even if he did not 
practise it himself—as I think he would have loved to do— 
not have failed to allude to it in his article, instead of merely 
advocating casting up- instead of down-stream. Moreover, 
though he elected to conceal the identity of the stream of 
which he wrote under a pseudonym, it is undoubtedly the 
Kennet ; and though this is conjecture, I am inclined to 
think the exact locality of his day’s sport was the Littlecote 
stretch of it. Now the Kennet is pre-eminent nowadays 
among chalk streams, not only for the size, but also for the 
capriciousness, of its trout, which, except during the may-fly 
gorge—and this, I believe, is a thing of the past *—can only 
be induced to rise at the tiniest of duns or quills tied on 
eyed hooks, anointed with the best refined paraffin, attached 
to a 4x gossamer cast and a line dressed with the 
purest red-deer fat, and presented to them up-stream on the 
surface of the water by means of a ten-guinea split-cane, 
steel-centred rod. No doubt this is the case, though I 
myself, like Kingsley, have killed Kennet trout by less 
expensive or scientific methods. 

The latter does not specify the exact size of his bag, but 
after picking up a good many fish during the day, rejecting 
all under, and several over, a pound, he killed during the 
evening rise alone six fish averaging two pounds each and 
one of four pounds, all captured on a cast of two large flies 
(the italics are mine) fished wet. In imagination I hear the 
groan of incredulous disgust of the modern dry-fly professor. 

* I recollect some thirty years ago seeing a hatch on the main stream of 


the Kennet choked with a mass of dead may-flies which was actually damming 
back the current. 
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“Well, this may have been possible seventy years ago,” 
he would probably say, “ but I should like to see anyone do 
such a thing nowadays.” But here I would refer him to 
the late Mr. Earl Hodgson’s charming and classic Troy 
Fishing, published during the present century, wherein the 
author not only refutes the theory that it is impossible to 
kill chalk-stream trout on the wet fly, but actually maintains, 
from his own detailed experience on various rivers, that it 
is a more deadly method than the dry fly. Why, then, will 
be very naturally asked, is it not the universal practice on 
such rivers instead of the contrary, as is undoubtedly the 
case? This is a question exceedingly difficult of answer. 
Personally, I consider it almost entirely due to the over- 
elaboration apparently inseparable nowadays from all field 
sports and games, which presumably aims at setting up a 
higher standard of skill among those who participate in 
them. Let me illustrate my contention. It is now about 
fifty years since dry-fly fishing and grouse- and partridge- 
driving became systematically practised on certain rivers and 
in certain localities only, and, putting aside grouse-driving, 
which has certainly become general,* this is still the case, 
yet the writers of textbooks on these sports would apparently 
have one believe that both partridge-driving and dry-fly 
fishing, but especially the latter, are the rule and not the 
exception. None the less I think it may be confidently 
asserted that for every driven partridge that is shot, a 
hundred, or even hundreds, are bagged by walking them up, 
while the proportion of trout killed on the wet as opposed 
to the dry fly is in the ratio of thousands to one. Still, both 
the methods in question undoubtedly exact a higher degree 
of dexterity than the old ones ; to be a consistently good shot 
at driven partridges or a first-class performer with the dry 
fly is probably the highest test of skill with either gun or 
rod. Moreover, except for the surge and “rug”? of a rising 
salmon, it may be disputed whether angling offers a much 
greater satisfaction than to watch one’s fly come daintily 
‘cocking’? and sailing down the stream, and then see it 
disappear as the placid surface is broken by the rise of a 
carefully located trout. Perhaps, too, the last, but by no 
means the least, factor making for the appreciation of dry-fly 
fishing is that it has come to be associated with wealth 
(or at least expense) and fashion, two things specially dear 


* It is nearly half a century since I shot my first grouse in the Highlands, 
at which date I very much doubt whether such a thing as a grouse-butt was to 
be found north of Perth, while I further question whether, except in a few 
special districts, the average bag of driven grouse in the Highlands proper is 
any larger now than it was when all shooting was done over dogs. 
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to the spirit of the age. A stretch of water on a first-class 
chalk stream commands as high a rent as one on Spey or 
Tweed, while did not a noble duke once apply a term of 
contempt to the use of the wet fly which has stuck to it ever 
since, and I fear still rankles in some west-country and 
north-British bosoms ? In fine, dry-fly fishing has arrogated 
to itself much the same superiority as is claimed for hunting 
in the Shires, yet it is idle to pretend that as good riders 
or as good sport are not to be found in half the provincial 
hunts in England. 

Above all, the indisputable fact remains that trout are 
not really surface feeders. Putting aside such items of 
their dietary as minnows, worms, or even garbage—for your 
“speckled beauty” is by no means the dainty feeder one 
would like to imagine him—they obtain the bulk of their 
sustenance under water in the shape of larve, sub-aqueous 
insects, nymphs, drowned flies and so forth; the live fly 
fluttering on the surface is really a negligible quantity as 
far as their actual nourishment is concerned. While I 
believe this to be universally admitted, anyone can prove 
it for himself, as I think Mr. Hodgson points out, by watching 
a hatch of fly on any trout stream. Presuming it to be 
attractive to the fish, rises soon become apparent all over 
the river, breaking the surface with enchanting rings and 
swirls, or even audible splashes ; but while back fins and tails 
proclaim themselves, heads do so infrequently, and the bulk 
of the flies actually floating or fluttering on the stream go 
sailing down it until they sink—it is the exception and not 
the rule to see one actually taken off the surface. 

Therefore it may be. very naturally argued that the 
greater credit is due to him who by his own dexterity can 
induce a trout—and usually a very suspicious one—to take 
an artificial fly under these conditions, wherein I personally 
most heartily concur. No one can fail to admire—nay envy— 
the skill, and above all the perseverance, of such an expert, 
but it is scarcely fair that he, as I fear he is inclined to do, 
should contemn his brother angler, who does not imitate 
his methods, as a bungler, or, worse still, a poacher! The 
ong object of fishing is to catch fish, and the highest 
orm of it is to do so with the artificial fly; surely it can 
be left without recrimination to individual taste to decide 
whether to employ this dry or wet? Personally, I consider 
the whole question hinges entirely on temperament; just, 
extraordinary as it may seem, as there are still people who 
prefer a horse-drawn vehicle to an automobile, or refuse to 
have a telephone in their house, so there are anglers to whom 
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Nature has denied the disposition necessary to the cult of 
the dry fly—to use a colloquialism, they regard it as “ too 
much of a business.” This is largely due to the infrequency 
of the localities where dry-fly fishing is the rule and not the 
exception, and consequent lack of early training in its prac- 
tice, but, above all, to what Kingsley terms the “ natural 
laziness of fallen man.” It is, alas! so much easier and 
less fatiguing to cast your flies across the current and suffer 
them to float down-stream with it than to creep and crawl 
about the bank waiting for a rising fish, or to even wade up- 
stream throwing a wet fly on a short line. But in addition 
it contains one important feature to which I think sufficient 
importance is not usually attached, which may be shortly 
described as the art of “ fishing for a rise’’—an art held by 
some to be no less delicate than that of inducing an obviously 
feeding fish to accept a floating fly. For the dry-fly angler, 
leaving nothing to chance, watches for a rising trout, with 
whose very appearance and habits he is not improbably 
familiar,* before commencing operations. Not so the votary 
of the wet fly, who, undeterred by the fact that neither rising 
fish nor even fly to make them rise be visible, cheerfully 
pits his skill and experience against such untoward conditions, 
and, if he be a sufficiently good fisherman, will usually 
overcome them. Experience has taught him the most 
likely places to hold trout, though to an untrained eye they 
might not reveal themselves as such; and as he drops his 
flies into them he savours the delightful anticipation or 


uncertainty—call it which you will—that is one of the chief — 


charms of the wet fly. As Sir Edward Grey remarks: “ Sur- 
prise is a perpetual element of the day’s work.” 

Let us for a moment watch in imagination two exponents 
of the wet fly whose methods are as dissimilar as can well be, 
and let the first of them be one of those delightful Highland 


keepers whom most of us have been proud to count among © 
our friends. His equipment would hardly pass muster on | 


Test or Itchen—a heavy twelve-foot greenheart rod, an 
old brass crank-handled reel, a silk and hair line, and nine 
feet of rather coarse gut, to which are attached three, or 
even four, flies purchased from the local ‘‘ merchant,” who 
also supplies him with tea, oatmeal, clothing, and other 
necessaries of life. But mark the skill with which he uses 
his homely outfit. He invariably throws a long line with a 
mere toss of his wrist, yet his flies float out straight and 

* T have been told, though I do not vouch for the accuracy of the assertion, 


that on a certain stretch of a famous chalk stream the super-trout are referred 
to by numbers, like guests in an hotel—or convicts ! 
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true to the desired point in the air, when they seem to stop 
of their own volition and hover for the veriest fraction of 
a second before dropping each in succession gently into the 
water. Then he lets them sweep round with the stream, 
keeping his line perfectly straight, with each fly in its proper 
order, until it hangs direct down-stream from his rod-top, in 
which position, apparently allowing his flies to sink a little, 
he maintains it for a moment before lifting for another cast. 
Now, if watched attentively, it will be noticed that while 
he may hook a fish at any moment, there are three special 
forms of rise that occur most frequently. The first, usually 
that of the largest fish, is what I will term the “half-volley ” 
—that is to say, it is practically simultaneous with the fall of 
the tail-fly into the water; the second is the rise at the bob 
or dropper flies as they come round with the stream ; and the 
third is at the tail-fly again just before it is lifted from the 
water, and while this is often the most frequent, it is equally 
the most difficult to deal with correctly. The strike must 
synchronize with the rise, yet if it be in the least premature 
the fly will be dragged out of the trout’s mouth; and herein 
lies one of the chief arts of wet-fly fishing, knowing when and 
how to strike. 

And now let me invite the indulgent reader to leave the 


‘Highlands and accompany me to, let us say, Vendale in 


Yorkshire, when we will watch the methods of another 
wet-fly expert. This shall not be a keeper, but a parson— 
for, in my experience, while Yorkshire keepers have scant sym- 
pathy with angling, the reverse is the case with its clergy— 
and we will imagine him to be fishing the Ven, which is, of 
course, the identical river where the little chimney-sweep 
was changed into a water baby. It is smaller and swifter 
than the one we have just quitted in Perthshire, and, save 
when coloured by spates, its waters are as pellucid as those 
of any southern chalk stream, and the gentleman we propose 
to accompany, born and bred in the dale, knows it from its 
source on yonder distant fells to where it falls into the salmon 
river down which little Tom found his way to the sea. His 
equipment, if a little old-fashioned, is practical to the last 
degree; true, his rod is of greenheart, but it is only nine 
feet long, while his two-yard cast of the finest gut—for 
which in low water he substitutes horsehair !—bears but 
two flies tied by himself and locally described by the generic 
name of “bloa.” They are hackle flies, not winged ones, 
such as we saw our Scotch friend using, and the methods of 
the two anglers differ even more than their lures; for the 
Yorkshireman commences operations at the tail instead of 
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the head of the pool, and wades slowly up-stream, casting a 
short line, scarcely longer than his rod, before him. And here 
he displays the special art of the up-stream wet-fly fisherman, 
which is not the ease, beautiful as this is, with which he 
drops his flies into every possible place capable of holding 
a trout, but the perfection with which he keeps his line 
straight, so that, swift as is the current towards him, it never 
becomes slack or allows his flies to drag, and to achieve this 
is, in my opinion, no less difficult than to float a dry fly on 
the surface of a less violent stream. As he wades slowly 
and laboriously up-stream, greatly aided by the stout ash- 
pole of his landing-net (for the bed of the Ven is for the most 
part a chaos of boulders “ piled by the hands of giants”), 
it is delightful to see from what apparently unlikely places 
he manages to extract a trout. He pitches his fly into a 
tiny eddy scarcely larger than a wash-hand basin; then comes 
an answering gleam of yellow in the water, and next moment 
his rod is bending before the rush of a fish, for he, too, is 
a past-master in the art of striking. Even a dry-fly purist 
watching him would temper his pity with respect and com- 
mend his style as more “scientific” than that of honest 
Donald. Yet were the latter or any other competent 
down-stream fisherman transported to Vendale he would 
kill just as many trout in his own fashion. 

In conclusion, let me at once disclaim any wish or inten- 
tion to decry the art of the dry fly—des gotts et des couleurs 
il ne faut pas disputer. I myself have militated, if not 
with glory, at least with intense enjoyment, on streams 
where it is ordained. I only crave a like charity from its 
votaries towards their brother-anglers who from tempera- 
ment or lack of opportunity practise other methods of 
fly-fishing. After all, are we not all members of the great 
fraternity of fishermen? for whom I claim that the mere 
capture of fish is not the only gratification they derive 
from their pastime, but also the intimate communion with 
Nature that it affords above all other sports. In his Fly- 
fishing Sir Edward Grey points this out in one of the most 
beautiful passages in English literature, telling us how 
angling has yielded him the sense of the full joy of life “on 
his way through the wild freedom of a Highland moor.” 
Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum ; it is not given 
to us all to know the glory of the great hills and silent places 
of the earth, yet I verily believe that the same feeling is 
shared in varying degree by the humblest angler patiently 
watching his float by the side of Lea or Trent. 


Percy STEPHENS 
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THE ROOT OF THE MATTER * 


Whether there be knowledge, it shall vanish away. 


Nor for the first time in its history the Daily Mail has done 
a useful service. It has exposed the wretched return which 
the public gets for the huge sums spent on Education. By 
means of a number of simple questions, the Daily Mail 
shows that the average boy of fourteen is lamentably lacking 
in the very branches of knowledge he is supposed to have 
acquired. If it be argued that the Daily Mail has not 
sufficient evidence to establish its case, I will make bold to 
reply that the more evidence you collect, the more com- 
pletely will the case be established. The final conclusion of 
the Daily Mail, February 17th, is as follows: 


Before our Educational Authorities seek to draw more millions from the 
impoverished pockets of the taxpayer, they would do well to see that the 
large sums already entrusted to them are spent to better purpose. 


What, then, is the root of the matter? At the risk of 
being called revolutionary or reactionary, prehistoric, ante- 
diluvian, or visionary, I take courage to try to explain the 
root of the matter as I see it. My conclusions are, I believe, 
dictated by common sense aided by some experience, and 
I am convinced that these conclusions are already in the 
minds of the vast majority of the people of this country. 
I wish they could be expressed by an abler and more prac- 
tised hand than mine. 

With all the millions spent on education, we are not 
even aiming at what we really want. Few people have time 
or inclination to think about education at all, so it is left to 
“the Government.” The Government, consisting of amaz- 
ingly clever people, manage to see just what they want to 
see, instead of seeing what’s there. In consequence, they 
are aiming in education, not only at what we don’t want, 
but at what by no possibility can ever be attained. There- 
fore the millions spent on education are almost entirely 
wasted. We make a fetish of Knowledge, quite forgetting 
how few of us have minds capable of holding more than a 
tiny bit of it. We make a fetish of Books, forgetting that 
all but very few must shape the course of their lives 
through some medium other than books. We mistake a 

* Where the word “ boy” occurs in the article, “ girls and boys” can 


a be substituted, but the writer’s experience has been entirely with 
ys. 
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means for an end. We confuse the things which pass awa 
with the things that endure. In short, our educational 
system is radically wrong, fundamentally unsound. 

To make my meaning clearer, I will put down two columns 
of words. (These words may easily be improved upon 
by someone with more dialectical practice than I have, 
but they will serve.) 


L (left) R (right) 
KNOWLEDGE WISDOM 
CLEVERNESS JUDGMENT 
MIND SOUL 
INTELLECT CHARACTER 


and, using the words figuratively— 
A DICTIONARY THE BIBLE 


Come now, reader, be honest with yourself and with me. 
Cover up the right-hand column and consider the left. Are 
we not, as a nation, worshipping at the shrine of these things ? 
True, they are worth while pursuing—but as a means, not 
as anend. They are the things which pass away—vanish. 
Moreover, very few have sufficient natural mental equipment 
to make the pursuit of them worth while. 

If we think at all we shall see that what we want and are 
willing to pay for is what is indicated in the right-hand 
column. We have been deceived into thinking that the 
left column is the right-hand one. Jt is not. And a little 
reflection will reveal the fact that each item in my columns 
differs fundamentally from its opposite number without 
being in any way antagonistic to it. 

Look again at the right-hand column. What does our 
modern system do to educate, inculcate, develop, nourish, 
or in any way encourage these things? Practically nothing 
at all. From whatever angle we approach the question the 
conclusion is the same. Those of us who believe in a life 
hereafter clearly see that the only things that matter at all 
are those which we can take with us through death to the 
life beyond. Those who take a more material view will be 
equally unsuccessful in discovering in modern education 
a reliable recipe for “ getting on in the world.” Those 
seeking more vaguely for. “happiness” are doomed to 
similar disappointment. (It must be sought and can only 
be found in Column R.) 

The great public schools are often criticized for inefficiency 
and the crass ignorance of the boys when they leave. The 
criticism is not always altogether undeserved. Many of 
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these schools probably devote too much attention to athletics 
and perhaps hardly make enough of such intellectual ability 
as comes their way. Yet they hold their own; it is recog- 
nized that the article they turn out generally makes 
good. Why? Quite plainly because their faults are faults 
of Column L, and, however little they may talk about it, 
they do not altogether neglect Column R. 

Many of us can still remember quite illiterate people who 
yet possessed in high degree the things that endure. I can 
remember a gardener, a housemaid, and a groom, all reliable, 
all loyal, kind neighbours and cheerful, who spent happy 
lives in devoted service, and they all had amazing memories 
for details in their own lines of business. They were, then, 
faithful, helpful, loving, contented, loyal, efficient, and 
courteous. Do we find the product of our State education 
start life with this sort of equipment ? Do we any longer 
expect to find it? Have we not rather ceased hoping for 
it? And why? Not because they can read and write now 
and couldn’t then, but because the acquisition of KNOWLEDGE 
(and such an absurdly exiguous quantity of it too, though 
writ so large !) is held to be the sole end of education instead 
of being a small part of the means towards that end. This 
obsession for inculcating a mass of facts into the childish 
mind is perfectly useless. And the odd thing is that almost 
everyone in the whole country knows that it is useless, 
except the very very clever people. 

In one of its questions the Daily Mail asked the name of 
the capital city of Poland. This was a perfectly legitimate 
question. The Daily Mail wanted to find out whether the 
taxpayer is getting value for his money. Here was some- 
thing the boys ought to know. Apparently very few of 
them did. But now comes my question—epoch making in 
its dazzling originality! startling in its daring destructive- 
ness!! [Do not attempt to answer it, reader, before clear- 
ing your mind of all intellectual humbug and prejudice.] 
“What does it really matter” to an ordinary fourteen- 
year-old boy starting on the ordinary work of life, “‘ What 
does it matter,” Lask, ‘‘ whether he knows the capital of Poland 
or not?” I can assure those who don’t know already that 
there are at this moment crowds of boys who could answer 
the Daily Mail’s questions quite satisfactorily at the age 
of ten, and there will continue to be an ample supply of 
such boys in spite of all schemes of education. These are the 
boys of higher intellectual capacity. No better boys than the 
others and no worse, nor are they cleverer really (if we were 
not hypnotized by the supposed importance of book-learning), 
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“—_ et the whole they are less likely to “get on in the 
world.” 

By all means and most assuredly let every boy have a 
chance of making good and developing his intellect if he has 
taste and capacity for it; but why should we suppose all 
our boys to be “ brain-boxes” ? We do not start training 
all our colts as potential Derby winners. 

Do not imagine that I suggest giving up the effort, and 
doing nothing. There are heaps to do, heaps to keep every- 
body busy. But what I say to the Education Department 
is: You are using vast quantities of very expensive ammuni- 
tion; you are firing at the wrong target; you are therefore 
wasting it; you need not despair, but for goodness’ sake 
— what target you ought to be firing at, and find out 
quick. 

The whole point that I wish to make may be thus briefly 
put: Our modern idea of education concerns itself with 
what the boy knows, whereas the only thing that matters is 
what the boy is. 

We want unselfishness, reliability, good-fellowship, honesty, 
pride in a job well done, joy in a wage well earned, with a 
seasoning of good manners, and we find instead the “ how- 
little-can-I-do-and-how-much-can-I-get ”’ spirit combined, as 
the Daily Mail shows, with abysmal ignorance. Nearly 
everyone knows that this is true. 

The average British parent is perfectly sound in head 
and in heart. Here are some of the commonest expressions 
of his desire for his boy: Make a man of him; see that he 
“ plays the game”; I want him to be a good man; a sports- 
man; a useful citizen; a Christian gentleman. The same idea 
underlies all these, and it is not to be found in my left- 
hand column! Of course, one sometimes comes across & 
worshipper of book-learning. 

The next point that I want to make and insist upon is 
this: If we are to stand the slightest chance of doing any 
good at all, we must begin by recognizing and admitting 
that the entire foundation and basis of all education must 
rest on an ethical system, a moral code—in short, on religion. 
Without this, the superstructure—whatever form it takes— 
is going to collapse, as it has done in the past. The house 
is built upon the sand. There will be difficulties. We 
belong to so many different sects; we are so jealous of our 
own particular views, so narrow-minded. But when we are 
agreed on the main thesis—as we must be—a way out can 
and will be found. It should be unnecessary to say that no 
frequent reiteration of the words “ religion,” “soul,” “ God” 
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ig advocated. This, rightly or wrongly, jars the feelings of 
the British boy, but the true spirit of religion must pervade 
the whole school life. The teachers must be in the real 
sense religious people, must be enthusiasts at their job, inspired 
by that spirit of service and sacrifice which it is their duty 
to foster in others. These statements ought to be truisms, 
platitudes. And yet we are assured that numbers of our 
teachers have neither religious conviction of any kind nor 
enthusiasm. Useless, useless, utterly useless. We even hear 
of teachers professing atheism and communism and sowing 
their tenets in the minds of the children. This, too, in a 
country which, because it suspected Communism of exerting 
undue influence, returned to Parliament a thumping Con- 
servative majority! Is it not grotesque ? 

In the formation and development of sound character, 
by all means let all boys acquire familiarity with the three 
R’s. This will be found a useful means towards the all- 
important end. Let them be learned thoroughly. Let it 
be understood that genuine effort to overcome a difficulty is 
of incalculable value in the formation of character, while the 
amount of success achieved (as displayed in examination 
results) conveys nothing at all, except in relation to the 
things in column L. I have already said that those who 
have the ability and inclination should not lack the oppor- 
tunity of going farther in the pursuit of knowledge. But 
the opportunity should not be free of cost, much less com- 
pulsory. 

As long as our fallen nature remains what it is, so long 
shall we continue in the main to value things at what they 
cost us in money, work, or sacrifice. One of the results of 
recent educational experiments has been to make people 
value the country’s expensive gift at what it costs them— 
viz. nothing. Then we proceed to make it compulsory, 
which adds to its chances of success by making our gift 
distasteful. Are not these elementary truths ? 

It was written a long time ago, “‘ Let us hear the con- 
clusion of the whole matter: Fear God and keep His com- 
mandments, for this is the whole duty of man.” I should 
like to ask the powers that be to pause and consider carefully 
this old-time advice and answer the question whether they 
are not, at huge expense, sacrificing the substance for the 
shadow. 

H. H. GaIRDNER 
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A “GEORGIC” 


Ir was that worst of all possible bad things, a wet half- 
holiday in the summer term. Cricket was out of the 
question. “ Ducker” was certainly not “the only place 
to-day,” despite the school song. It is true the Museum and 
the Vaughan Library were open and available, but they 
were only patronized by “swots.” For right-minded boys 
the only possible occupations were those of ragging in the 
Houses, or else of consuming “ dringers”’ at Wright-Cooper’s 
or the Tudor Creameries. 

In the interval between tea and lock-up three boys were 
clustered round an open second-story window in “‘ Jimmy’s,” 
overlooking High Street. The rain came down steadily, 
and there were few passers-by. Occasionally a fag in the 
school summer dress of grey flannel trousers well tucked up, 
blue flannel coat, and a flat straw hat of a shape famous 
throughout the Empire, scuttled by under a dripping um- 
brella. A couple of Sixth Form Coats strode down the middle 
of the road arm-in-arm, after the manner of ‘ Bloods,” 
and someone’s “ people” passed dejectedly on the way 
to the station with indigestible memories of a King’s Head 
lunch and an over-rich tea. None of these were satisfactory 
game, and the few Hivites hanging out of the windows 
over the way were out of reach—it so happened that the 
craze of this particular term was the ancient and deadly 
pea-shooter. 

Suddenly the faces of the three boys lit up. Three 
long tin tubes emerged from three sleeves. Peas were 
crammed into three mouths, and their owners slipped behind 
the lace window-curtains. There came pedalling moistly 
and slowly up the sloping street on a push-bike a cyclist 
with a red face and a fat neck. By Thor and Odin, a gift 
of the gods ! 

As he passed, three tubes and three faces appeared at 
the window and swiftly disappeared. The cyclist suddenly 
bounded in his saddle, clapped a hand to his head, and then, 
dismounting, glared up at the windows of the house, his 
lips moving the while. All the windows appeared vacant 
and demure. Stay! were those curtains moving only in 
the draught, and was that the echo of a laugh? Anyhow, 
peas scientifically propelled sting considerably on cheek, 
and ear, and neck, and the cyclist was a truculent fellow 
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of the baser sort, and his injured and outraged self demanded 
justice. He moved firmly and swiftly to the front door 
and pressed the bell-button. 

The three malefactors, who, doubled up with mirth, had 
watched his movements through the lace curtains, stiffened. 
“Good Lord! that beastly chaw is going to sneak,” gasped 
Ham in consternation; “we must take cover p.d.q.” A 
rush took place to a bathroom, whence by standing on the 
edge of the bath and leaning out of the window the gutter 
round the eaves could be reached and the pea-shooters safely 
therein deposited. Then Ham and Robjohn quietly dis- 
appeared down the street, while Coppernob, who as a “ fez” 
and prospective ‘“‘cap”’ had some spurious moral prestige, 
remained on the premises to await events and pacify 
authority. He ensconced himself in Ham’s room. 

Presently flying footsteps and banging doors were heard. 
Interrogatories took place on staircase and landings, and 
shrill protests in accents of outraged propriety. “‘ Me, sir? 
Oh no, sir!” A quick patter of footsteps, the door was 
flung open, and into Ham’s room bounced the Housemaster, 
to find Coppernob working studiously at the table. 

“ Hullo, X, what are you doing here? Where is Y ?” 

“Tm sorry; I don’t know, sir.” 

“Don’t know? How do you mean you don’t know? 
You must know what you are doing here!” 

“Oh! I beg your pardon, sir. You asked me where Y 
was ; I meant I did not know that. J am working at Mr. V.’s 
notes on the Punic Wars which Y has kindly lent me.” 

“Well, you should be working in your own room. But 
never mind that now. Have you been pea-shooting ? ” 

“ Pea-shooting, sir !—pea-shooting ?”’ in accents of horror. 

“Yes, yes; you heard what I said. Answer me.” 

“When do you mean, sir? I have shot peas before 
now.” 

Jimmy’s glasses were askew on his nose; he was shuffling 
on his feet and he was tapping the table with his fingers, 
in ominous agitation. 

“Now, X, don’t prevaricate. Have you or have you not 
just been pea-shooting? A man has called to complain that 
he has been hit by peas shot from one of the windows 
of the house. I know some of you have pea-shooters 
because the Matron complained to me about the matter 
some time ago.” 

“Well, sir, I can’t deny that I have used a pea-shooter 
this afternoon, but I can’t say whether I ‘ picked off’ this 
man, and I am very sorry that you should have been bothered. 
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Could I see and talk to him? I could then tell you if [ 
think I hit him.” 

“No, you certainly cannot, and I won’t have any further 
argument. You will do me a ‘Georgic’ for pea-shooting, 
which you will show up by Saturday lock-up. I shall 
confiscate your pea-shooter. Whereisit? Fetch it. Where 
are Y and Z? Was anyone else shooting with you?” 

““T am afraid I can’t say anything about anybody else, 
sir”’—this in dignified tones—‘‘and [I’m afraid I don’t 
know where Z is, and I still don’t know where Y is.” 

“Well, send them both to me in my study; you three 
are always in whatever mischief goes on in the House. I 
am surprised at you behaving like Fourth Form boys; it is 
disgraceful, et patati et patata...” And Jimmy hurried off 
to appease the outraged cyclist, having quite forgotten in 
his indignation to wait for the pea-shooter. However, he 
left Coppernob rather glum, as a ‘Georgic’ is no joke, for 
the copying out of five hundred lines of Virgil takes time 
and trouble, and it meant slaving at them on Saturday 
afternoon, and therefore no cricket and no Ducker and no 
smoking down by the L. & N.W. Railway. 

On their return to the House just before lock-up, Ham 
and Robjohn reported to Jimmy, received sentence, delivered 
up pea-shooters, and held a council of war with Coppernob. 
The loss of a perfectly good half-holiday was not to be 
endured, and the only alternative was to “ tolly-up” after 
lights-out and to write through the stilly hours of the 
night. There was an exhilarating atmosphere of wickedness 
and adventure about this plan, and it was decided to carry 
it out on the following night. 

But after labour comes refreshment, and some sustenance 
would be necessary. Robjohn had had sent him by fond 
parents two ducklings ready-cooked to eat, and it was 
decided to hold a midnight feast, of which the ducklings 
should form the piéces de résistance, while bread, butter and 
cheese should be “ pinched” from the larder. The three 
were able to pool sufficient “tin” to buy liquor, which 
Toby the bootboy would procure (not for the first time). 
Here was a lovely Eric-cum-Stalky plot ! 

The plan was quite feasible, as every boy in the House 
had a room to himself. According to the school custom 
the official furniture of each room consisted of a cupboard- 
bed, which let down at night, a box-washstand, a chest of 
drawers, a flap table and a Windsor chair, all red-painted, 
to which every occupant added as a matter of course 
an easy chair, pictures, ornaments and a cupboard. The 
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cupboard invariably held a spirit lamp and saucepan, a tin of 
condensed milk, food and a store of candles (tollies). 

Prayers took place at half-past nine, after which all 
boys were confined to their respective rooms for the night ; 
lights went out at 10 p.m., and invariably the Housemaster 
prowled round in felt slippers at eleven o’clock. It was 
not difficult to hear and follow his progress. Old stairs will 
creak, and after the door of the “ private side ” closed those 
boys who had writing or reading to finish lit their tollies 
and calmly finished their work. In case of alarm the tolly 
wick pinched between finger and thumb could be put out 
instantly and without smell. 

Our three desperadoes followed the usual routine on the 
night in question. After Jimmy had been round, they lit 
their tollies, dressed, boiled coffee on their spirit stoves to 
keep themselves awake, and set down cheerfully to Arma 
virumque cano. Coffee and “squashed flies” and stealthy 
visits to one another to gauge the rate of progress helped 
to relieve the toil. No alarms, false or otherwise, occurred. 
The first pale glimmer of summer dawn crept across the sky 
about half-past two. Soon the rooms were lit by more 
light than that shed by the tolly flames guttering in the 
soft night breezes. Day birds began to twitter and the 
owls’ hoots to cease. The curtains were pulled back and 
tollies extinguished, and the tree-covered landscape of the 
Plain showed up clearly, the white smoke of an early train 
trailing into the distance. 

By 3 a.m. the three scribes had finished the lines, had 
had a good sluicing in cold water, and gathered, pale and 
rather blue beneath the eyes, but otherwise well and cheerful, 
in Ham’s room. The table was quickly laid, tablecloths, 
cutlery and crockery being “find” property. In triumph 
the ducklings were set upon the board, and a bottle of 
sweet “ phiz”? smuggled in by Toby. Now for the foraging 
party. 

Creeping down the stone stairs of the boys’ side, they 
came to the boothole, and thence along a passage to the 
private-side larder. Here half a loaf of bread was purloined 
from the bread-pan, a hunk of Cheddar cheese, and some 
butter. A bowl full of eggs was found, and some of them 
transferred to Robjohn’s pocket, while half a cold rice 
pudding was tipped on to a plate brought for the collection 
of loot. Then the foraging party crept back again. Rob- 
john stumbled against the wall on the way up and broke 
two of the eggs in the pocket of his “ bluer,” but the mess 


had to stay in his pocket until the safety of his room was 
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reached, as it would never have done to leave tell-tale 
evidence en route. 

While Robjohn proceeded to empty his pocket of egg- 
mash, the others boiled the remaining eggs on a spirit stove 
and set out on the table the result of the forage. Amidst 
the loot Ham, who was a Highlander, had brought a plate 
of cold porridge, of which he incredibly declared himself 
as being fond, but the other two, being Sassenachs, merely 
made noises of being violently unwell, and declined resolutely 
to share this delicacy, which they characterized as being 
almost as bad as haggis ! 

There were no green peas, but the ducklings tasted none 
the worse for that, and the feast was consumed with gusto 
and subdued mirth, from which the sweet ‘“phiz” did 
nothing to detract. By the time that all traces of the meal 
had been cleared away it was 5 a.m., and hardly worth 
while turning in for a little sleep, and the obvious end to 
the nocturne was to go down to the orchard and smoke ! 

Shoes in hand, they crept downstairs past the Matron’s 
room with suppressed giggles at the exuding snores, and 
unlocked the door leading into the House yard, where in 
leisure moments the boys played “ fug,’’ Soccer, “ yarder” 
cricket, and “squash” racquets. Beyond the yard a 
grassy slope led into a small orchard surrounded by a high 
wall. Not a soul was awake to see the trio quietly disappear 
into the orchard. Once there and screened from view by 
the high wall, they made for a convenient shelter behind 
some American-currant bushes, produced cigarette-cases and 
matches, and proceeded to smoke Egyptian cigarettes which 
were then the fashion. 

Out of a cloudless sky the astonished sun of a fresh 
summer’s morn shone down on this brazen iniquity. Cocks 
crowed, birds sang, and whisps of smoke appeared from 
cottage chimneys, so it soon behoved the malefactors to 
return to their rooms. 

When the school-bell rang réveillé, and Bill the butler 
went his round of the house calling each boy, the three were 
found decorously under the bedclothes. A cold “tosh” 
and the usual mug of cocoa in Hall revived their now sleepy 
heads, and they marched muzzily off to First School. Oh, 
the trial and tribulation of that school! All three were 
“up to” different masters, but in each case the work 
happened to be Latin “con.,” and keeping awake was a 
torture, in spite of that overhanging sword of Damocles 
““Go on from there please, So-and-so.” How could one 
be sure where “there” was when consciousness ebbed and 
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flowed in waves, leaden lids sagged with sleep, and drowsy 
head drooped and jerked, and the drone of the boy trans- 
lating was at one moment near and loud and at the next 
far and dim ! 

Luckily none of the three was “ put on,” and the hour 
and the day passed without disaster. At lock-up on Saturday 
the three “‘ Georgics,” on their blue and red lined “‘impot 
pumf,” were shown to Jimmy, who luckily, being a “‘ Teek ” 
beak, made no effort to scan them for short lines. 

Thus was a half-holiday saved in the brave days of old. 
What the cook said on reviewing the larder is unrecorded. 
Whether the Head and the Housemaster shuddered in their 
sleep that night is not known, nor does it matter, since the 
Eleventh Commandment remained unbroken. 
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DR. JOHNSON’S ROMANCE 


A SUPERFICIAL observer might doubt whether Romance and 
Dr. Johnson had much in common. Externally, as the late 
Lord Morris said of a brother Law Lord less decorative than 
learned, he hardly seemed built for an intrigue, and his 
views on matrimony, it must be confessed, have often a 
practical bias. ‘‘ It is commonly a weak man who marries 
for love,” we are told. In answer to Boswell, who suggested 
that there were at least fifty women with whom any man 
might be as happy with as any one in particular. 

“* Aye, Sir! fifty thousand,” was the answer, and so far 
from being of opinion that certain men and women were 
made for each other and could not find happiness apart, 
he added: “To be sure not, Sir. I believe marriages 
could in general be as happy, and often more so, if they were 
all made by the Lord Chancellor upon a due consideration, 
without the parties having any choice in the matter.” 

Love itself is defined as “the wisdom of the fool and the 
folly of the wise,” and in his reasons for matrimony, although 
money is placed last, virtue and wit precede beauty, and love 
finds no way into mention. Still, no one is ever safe from 
Romance. We all remember how Lord Erskine, when 
handicapped by age and poverty, eloped to Gretna Green in 
the evening of his life with an attractive young lady, dis- 
guising himself in female costume for the better furtherance 
of his design; and no true Johnsonian would be misled by 
such austere generalities. 

The hard common sense of the Johnsonian precepts were 
always tempered by an equity of practice. As a philo- 
sopher, he was like his friend, Mr. Edwards, who set out 
to be one, “but cheerfulness kept breaking in.” So the 
innate kindliness of the man refused to be sacrificed to 
a churlish consistency. Although “no one eats a slice of 
plum pudding less because a friend is hanged,” no one 
ever worked harder for those in distress, even for one 
who had so little claim upon him as Dr. Dodd, and s0 it 
was with the affections. “If I had no duties and no 
reference to futurity, I would spend my time driving briskly 
in a post-chaise with a pretty woman,” could only have been 
said by a man who was fond of women. “Sir, if I had an 
amour, it should be with a countess, it would fire the imagina- 
tion,” betrays the imaginative appeal of Romance. That 
he was in love several times is on record. He tells Boswell 
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that a Mrs. Carden, a clergyman’s widow, was the “ first 
woman with whom he was in love,” but it dropped out of 
his head imperceptibly, and he seems to have forgotten a 
youthful Quakeress with the agreeable name of Olivia, to 
whom he indited a copy of verses when at school at Stour- 
bridge. His regard for Mrs. Emmet, an actress, who acted 
Flora in Hob in the Well, may only have been transitory, 
but for Molly Aston he felt undoubtedly something more 
than a passing affection. “‘ The happiest period of his life” 
we know was the year in which he spent one whole evening 
with Molly Aston. “ That indeed was not happiness, it was 
rapture—the thoughts of it sweetened a whole year,” and 
there is always the unsolved mystery of Jenny. 

In the MS. of his prayers and meditations at Pembroke 
College, Oxford, this passage occurs (scored out in the 
original MS.): ‘“‘I rose and breakfasted; ate little, gave 
orders that Mr. Stainesby, the clergyman who is to give 
dying Jenny the Sacrament, shall have 5s. and 3d.” He 
came, which seems to imply that Johnson was with her at 
the end, to Jenny very carefully. Still, all these were 
youthful fancies, and Dr. Johnson was a moralist, and for 
him Romance was ultimately merged in matrimony, with, 
as we know, the greatest success; but was the marriage, 
successful as it was, the Romance of his life, or only one more 
illustration of his theory that love and marriage are two 
different states? Some recent discoveries in the ancient 
Church of St. Chad’s at Litchfield have brought back to our 
minds in this connection the name of Lucy Porter and her 
devoted servant Catherine Chambers. It was intended to 
put a memorial to them both to celebrate the bicentenary 
celebration of Johnson, but the Rector, then Mr. William 
Fuller, wisely resolved to make every effort to find the 
original tombs, and after the removal of some seats and 
flooring discovered the tombstone of Lucy Porter, with 
the inscription as fresh as the day it was inscribed. 

Lucy Porter died in 1786 and was buried, in accordance 
with the terms of her will, in the vault which she had had 
constructed in the church under or near the tombstone of 
Catherine Chambers, the old servant and friend of the 
family, in happier days when these terms were still com- 
patible. Dr. Johnson used to address her as “‘ Kitty” and 
‘dear friend,’? and the scene in which she took the last 
farewell of her is not the least touching thing in his diary. 

Michael Johnson, the bookseller and father of Dr. John- 
son, died in 1731, but the business was continued by his 
widow for twenty-eight years in the shop now fortunately 
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preserved as a Johnson museum by his native town. She 
was assisted by Catherine Chambers, but, what is significant, 
also, by Miss Lucy Porter. From what we know of Mrs, 
Johnson, she cannot have been a very agreeable woman to 
live with and not a very easy woman to help, as “‘ of business 
she had no distinct conception, and therefore her discourse 
was composed only of complaint, fear, and suspicion.” Yet 
Lucy Porter remained there almost continuously for over 
twenty-eight years. It certainly was not for pecuniary 
reasons. She kept, as we know, the best company of Litch- 
field, and was, as far as one can discover, fairly well off. Yet 
on market days we are told “she refused to make an 

engagement lest Granny, as she called the old lady, should 
catch cold by serving in the shop, and it much surprised the 
society of the cathedral town that “she took her place 
standing behind the counter, nor thought it a disgrace to 
thank a poor person to purchase from her a penny battledore.” 

In 1749, her uncle Joseph, a rich merchant, left her £500, 
but she continued to live with the old lady, and was certainly 
with her at the time of her death in 1759. Must there not 
have been some sentimental interest to keep an attractive 
woman all her life in a dull cathedral town in uncongenial 
celibacy, for Lucy Porter, who lived till 1786, never married, 
although after 1763, when still of a marriageable age, she was 
a rich woman, for she came into a fortune from her brother, 
Captain Porter of H.M.S. Hercules, of £10,000. She was 
undoubtedly very attached to Johnson. Boswell says: 
** She reverenced him, and he had a parental tenderness for 
her.” It seems clear that after his death her interest in life 
seemed to wane, and only thirteen months later she followed 
him to the grave. Johnson’s attitude to her was no doubt 
influenced by their peculiar relationship, but the parental 
theory will hardly bear serious inquiry; although he was her 
step-father he was only four years older, and with her 
reverence may there not have been some sentimental regret, 
that but for her youthful prejudice there might have been 
a closer tie ? 

That Johnson, like Harry Esmond, fell in love with the 
daughter before marrying her mother, I think is clear. Miss 
Anna Seward, the Swan of Litchfield, tells us all about it, 
and she was in a position to know, inasmuch as her grand- 
father, the Rev. John Hunter, married the sister of Henry 
Porter, the brother of Johnson’s elderly wife, and it was in 
the Rev. grandfather’s house that Dr. Johnson as a boy first 
met Lucy Porter. ‘‘ Whoever loved that loved not at first 
sight,” and the impressionable youth at once went down. 
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As Miss Seward tells us: ‘‘ The rustic prettiness and artless 
manners of Miss Lucy Porter won Johnson’s youthful heart, 
when she was upon a visit at my grandfather’s in Johnson’s 
school-days.”’ 

But, alas, youth in the matter is apt to be exacting— 
and is only too susceptible to external impressions. As 
Miss Seward, in the swan song of his Romance, says with 
some frankness: “‘ Disgusted by his unsightly form, she had 
a personal aversion to him, nor could the beautiful verses 
he addressed to her teach her to endure him.”’ 

It is true a controversy has arisen about the verses. 
They were pleasantly entitled Verses to a Lady on receiving 
from her a sprig of myrtle. They begin: 

What hopes, what terrors does thy gift create, 
Ambiguous emblem of uncertain fate. 


Which does not seem unreasonable, as they conclude : 


Soon must this bough as you shall fix in doom 
Adorn Philander’s head, or grace his tomb. 


A Mr. Hector claims that these verses were written by 
Johnson for him, for use on some amatory excursion. I am 
frankly on the side of Miss Seward. First of all a man who 
could get some one else to write his love verses is a dis- 
credited witness, and the amorous plagiarist hardly im- 
presses us by trying to support an impossible story by calling 
in Mrs. Piozzi, whose inaccuracy is notorious. 

What does Miss Seward say in a letter to Boswell ? 

“T know (in italics) those verses were addressed to Lucy 
Porter when he was enamoured of her in his boyish days. . . . 
He wrote them at my grandfather’s and gave them to Lucy 
in the presence of my mother.” It does not rest there. 
“She used to repeat them to me when I asked her for the 
verses Dr. Johnson gave her on a sprig of myrtle which he 
had begged or stolen from her bosom.” It is worth noting 
the circumstances under which the myrtle was given. 

The inference of an amorous passage is irresistible, and 
as Miss Seward says, ‘‘ We all know honest Lucy Porter to 
have been incapable of applying to herself a compliment not 
intended for her.”” The explanation may be simple. Lucy 
and Johnson were parted for three years. It may be, like 
the clerical relict Mrs. Careless, ‘“‘she dropped out of his 
mind imperceptibly,” and it may well be that when the 
prosaic amorist Hector applied for some lyrical assistance, 
as the context shows, in a hurry, the doctor—having kept a 
copy, like all authors who write love effusions—may have 
made him free of it. 
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Miss Seward declares : 

“The nymph at length returned to her parents at 
Birmingham and was soon forgotten.” It may be 0, 
youth in these matters is easily discouraged, and, as Mr, 
Bernard Shaw has reminded us, it is the woman who is the 
more effective hunter. If her lover had known John Wilkes, 
then he might have remembered that that ill-favoured 
patriot was only twenty minutes behind the best-looking 
man in England. 

After three years, it is true, Johnson came to Birmingham, 
but, alas, business took him there on the death of his own 
father, and calling on his coy mistress, not now Lucy but her 
mother, ‘“‘he found his father dying.” This brought him 
into close acquaintance with Mrs. Porter, and a few months 
after her husband’s demise he asked his mother’s consent to 
marry what Miss Seward somewhat unkindly calls “ the 
old widow,” and according to her, the unsympathetic 
answer was: “ No, Sam, my willing consent you will never 
have to so preposterous a union. You are not twenty-five. 
She is turned fifty. If she had any prudence this request 
had never been made to me. What are your means of 
subsistence ? Porter has died poor in consequence of his 
wife’s expensive habits. You have great talents but as yet 
have turned them into no profitable channel.”” The answer 
was: ‘‘ Mother, I have not deceived Mrs. Porter, I have 
told her the worst of me—that I am of mean extraction, 
that I have no money and that I have had an uncle hanged.” 
She replied that she valued no one more or less for his 
descent, that she had no more money than myself, and 
that though she had not a relation hanged she had fifty 
who deserved hanging. 

Now, in all this I seem to detect a certain malice. Miss 
Seward can have cared personally very little about the 
affair, but may not her undoubted regard for Lucy Porter 
have made her a partisan? ‘“* She was soon forgotten,” yes, 
but did she so soon forget ? To whom was she more likely 
to have confided than in the sympathetic Swan. 

Many a maiden has lived to regret the failure to recognize 
a kindred soul in a rough exterior. We all remember in the 
old tale how nearly Beauty lost her Beast. Who knows? 
At any rate there is this in support of my theory. If 
Johnson consoled himself with the mother, as Esmond with 
Lady Castlewood, poor Lucy, unlike Beatrix, remained apart 
without a Tucker or a Bernstein to console her. 
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THE LION’S SHARE 


In 1918 I toured among the veiled womenfolk of martial 
families with a threefold purpose: I was to congratulate 
the wives and mothers of Punjab soldiers who had specially 
distinguished themselves and been decorated, inquire as 
to the welfare of pensioned women, and condole with the 
bereaved. It so happened that I took to isolated villages 
the news of the defeat of Turkey and of the Allies’ victory 
over the Germans. The homes of the soldiery were then 
in the grip of an awful form of influenza, and more than one 
million persons died in the Punjab out of twenty-one millions. 
There were also famine and scarcity in the province, and 
many wounded, many mourners. I toured in the Amritsar 
district within three months of the 1919 outbreak. Nowhere 
were pensions really adequate to the overwhelming needs of 
the martial classes at that time. In February 1923 I found 
myself in India again and about to go over my old route 
once more. Times had changed, and there was some hesita- 
tion before authority felt justified in giving consent to my 
enterprise. Eventually it was decided that I would be 
running no undue risk in the Rawalpindi and Jhelum dis- 
tricts, and a cordial approval was bestowed. 

Sir William Birdwood, commanding the Northern Army, 
proposed to bid me God-speed by accompanying me to my 
first resting-place, K- The deputy Commissioner warned 
him that his big car could not get there, but a Ford would 
in fine weather. For twenty-four hours it poured, and the 
general was informed that the road would be impassable. 
He had only a few hours to spare for K , and so had to 
abandon his plan. All the same I blessed the general, 
for he never said one word to deter me from starting. I 
think he saw clearly the force of the sentiment that impelled 
me to set forth to the rendezvous to which veiled widows 
of yeoman soldiers and bent old mothers might be faring. 
It was a point of honour that I should not shelter in canton- 
ments while those illiterate, secret, faithful folk were afoot. 
So his A.D.C.—an Australian in the Indian Army—saw me 
off at Rawalpindi station early in -the morning while the 
rain fell heavily. I was accompanied by an elderly pen- 
sioned Brahman officer, who had been subadar-major of 
my husband’s regiment, and who was an honorary captain 
and had the Order of British India, First Class. At a way- 
side station, Sihalah, we left the train and were met by 
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the two Brahman orderlies—pensioned sepoys—and by the 
Mahomedan servant who was to cook for me. 

We wallowed and bumped on a dreadful road for four 
hours, and then came upon the disheartening spectacle of 
several abandoned tongas on the top of the low cliff which 
hangs over the River Ling. The river was in flood, and some 
men shouted to us that it was unfordable. ‘ Let us look 
at the river,” I said vaguely ; and we walked to the edge of 
the nullah, the subadar-major remarking severely to one 
of the orderlies: ‘‘ Beli Ram, this is your tahsil !”’ as though 
to hold him responsible for its shortcomings. 

At that moment seven little men descended the opposite 
bank and eyed the river. They were too far off to*hail 
across the noise of the angry waters; but to my joy they 
proceeded to wade into the Ling, each man keeping his 
balance by the aid of a stout stick. One watched them with 
one’s heart in one’s mouth, and the soldiers explained to me 
that if the river did not rise above their thighs in any place 
they would get across all right. With that force of water 
it was impossible to keep one’s footing should it strike above 
the waist. As the brown figures reached the bank below 
us the subadar-major said: ‘‘ Those are men from Poonch.” 
Poonch state towered up, its peaks snow-laden, above the 
lower foot-hills in the north-east. I told the subadar-major 
that I meant to cross the river. “ How?” he inquired. 
I fancy he could not picture me tripping in, dressed in tweed 
and fur, and standing up against that roaring flood. “On 
the back of one of those men,” I said. The best of my old 
friend’s training is that it deters him from argument. “If 
the Presence will cross the Ling, a charpoy shall be brought 
and four men from Poonch must carry it,” said he. 
** Good !” said I. 

The subadar-major scrambled down into the nullah, 
and after a long time I was invited to descend. I beheld 
the charpoy with horror; it was webbed most delicately 
with bits of broken string; had I weighed an ounce more 
I should have gone through it. The wet Poonch men were 
not at all pleased with the prospect of entering that snow- 
water again, but I imagine the Brahman had invoked 
religious obedience to his caste, and they were perforce 
submissive. They shouldered their burden and carried me 
above the dizzy waters and set me down safely on the other 
side, where I was greeted politely by two Punjabis, who 
were more than surprised to see me. I talked to them 
while the subadar-major and the sepoys got across, and 
the Poonch men carried some of the baggage. One of the 
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Punjabis, after grimly surveying the party, took to the 
water, and, like a faithful spaniel, worked hard till he had 
got the remainder of my stores on the right side. 

All that day, from dawn to dark, I was exclusively in 
touch with the men of the Rawalpindi district of the rough 
Punjab. That is India: only slowly and by their co-opera- 
tion does one at last penetrate to the veiled women—influ- 
ential, inaccessible, and the nerve system of the land. The 
real big news that greeted me was the tidings that not only 
the women of the plains had come into K—— to meet me, 
but that women of the hills had kept the rendezvous. 
Looming up behind us was a towering height, swept by a 
blizzard and under snow at its summit. The mountain— 
blank, like a vast wet sail in a hurricane—disclosed nothing 
of its forests and rushing streams, hidden by the dark mist 
that hung over it. Five slender women had come a score 
of miles afoot down the mountain’s wild paths escorted by 
an ex-sepoy, and one of them was the widow of an officer, 
Jemadar Hera Nand, whose sepoy father had been my 
husband’s orderly for eleven years, whom I had seen 
recruited when I was a bride, and whose letter I had read 
which said to my husband: “Sahib, I do not know what 
regiment you now command in Mesopotamia, but if there 
are Brahmans in it and you can get me exchanged into your 
new regiment I will bring you fifty Brahman recruits.” 
Fifty men of war, in the hideous year 1916, to a sahib in 
Mesopotamia; thus they render to Cesar.... Instead, 
both sahib and sardar went to a Far Land, and a young 
childless widow five years later fought through a storm into 
K—— and straight to my heart. 

When the log fire burnt low, and the lamps and lanterns 
were extinguished, it was not an impression of the people 
but of the land itself that stayed with me. I have gathered 
in vast vistas of India through train windows from Kurachi 
to Quetta, Bombay to Peshawar, Simla to the far south 
below Madras ; I have summered in Darjeeling, in Mashobra, 
on the North-West Frontier in little Sheik Budin, and in 
the paradise of Kashmir; but compared to those guarded 
and guided sojournings this was intimacy itself. One felt 
the great wet height of the mountains here, where the 
Himalayas’ wall ends and the plains receive rivers and 
streams. The dark monotony of unlit miles pressed upon 
one. It was a dumb social organization of little holdings— 
no great possessions, tiny towns, small buildings. And I 
knew less than nothing of its agriculture ; even my questions 
must have seemed purely imbecile to the men who owned 
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the soil. I could not have survived through its hot weather 
season, and its iron standard oi living was beyond my endur- 
ance. Thus the land, with its conditions and compulsions, was 
awe-inspiring. Yet something in me was at home in K—— 
which built me memories to dwell in. My luck held good 
here. For in 1918, when I spread the news of victory from 
house to house, I heard spontaneous talk and saw glimpses 
of the people’s heart that were not wares for globe-trotters 
nor phrases for politicians; the very plains of the Punjab 
took a voice and spoke. And almost at the day’s end I 
experienced my good fortune, for in K—— lived an old 
Hindu woman who as a child had married an elderly officer 
and survived him many years. He had belonged to my 
husband’s regiment, and it was a great event to us two 
widows to meet while famine and pestilence lay so heavy 
on her home. She had never spoken to a memsahib before, 
and we sat together on a charpoy in her little courtyard 
and she talked of old wars in China and Burma and Afghan- 
istan. The Great War was dim to her, touching her only 
through the increased cost of living, as her son—the child 
of his father’s old age—was medically unfit for service. 
His young wife and sister were ill with influenza in a dark, 
stuffy room. I hesitated to enter it and visit them; it 
seemed so unpractical to increase the chances of going down 
with the scourge with only one day’s work accomplished. 
On the other hand, how guard effectively against it when 
its germs were in all the zenanas? Anyhow they were 
““my people,’ of “my husband’s regiment,” and_ that 
decided it, so I went into them and did what I could for 
their comfort by their bedside. One girl died two, the 
other three, days later. When I left the room I bade the 
subadar’s son come to the Rest House for some medicine. 
He brought his father’s medals and papers done up in a 
handkerchief, and the papers revealed that in 1862 or 1863 
—I forget which—the subadar, on returning from active 
service in China, was one of those gallant soldiers who, with 
the rest of the battalion, volunteered to nurse and tend a 
British regiment in cantonments sorely stricken with cholera. 
They received the thanks of Government and Parliament. 
What would have been my feelings if the record had run that 
nearly fifty years later, at the close of a great war, a widow 
of a British officer of his regiment had visited his home and 
omitted to visit his dying womenfolk? I should never 
have got over it; nor would it have been possible to put to 
sleep a ceaselessly uneasy pang had I stayed weather-wise 
in the cantonment of Rawalpindi while Jemadar Hera 
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Nand’s widow panted down the hill-side through the forest 
to meet me. You can’t foresee these things, so it is just 
blessed luck. 

As the rain splashed from the roof on to a sea of mud it 
seemed to hum to me a long, long tale. It recalled to me 
again the scene in K in 1918, when a purdah woman 
—a Hindu—met me on her threshold, which was her frontier, 
and told me that her son starved as a prisoner of war in the 
hands of the Turks. ‘No, mother,” I said; “the King is 
victorious, the Turks are defeated, and your son is free.” 
She made me tremble at the knee, that old woman of the 
Punjab; for she flung up her gaunt arms to the sky and 
raised her worn face, with its fine features and passionate 
eyes, and uttered with incomparable dignity a pzan of thanks- 
giving to God and blessings upon the King. Like some 
ancient prophetess she stood there and gave vent to her 
strong emotions, till, her praises said, she went on without 
a pause to call down upon the Turks the most soul-satisfying 
curses. The pensioned warriors, wounded, and men on 
leave, who clattered through the narrow twisting streets 
behind me all day, were not unmoved by that thin voice 
of a desolate mother ; I could hear their heavy feet shifting 
on the ground, and an officer called through the entrance, 
“ Behold, Mai—the enemy is in your son’s hand now!” 
Yes, that was a triumphant but tragic memory. In K—— 
pensions are paid, and I’d been told how the pensioners 
tramped into the place to start off to Sihalah, there to take 
train to Rawalpindi to assemble in a camp prepared for 
them on the occasion of the Prince of Wales’s visit. And 
in K—— the little political men, the black puggaree lot 
who favour the Akalis, and the men of the Caliphate move- 
ment, and other milder persons who like processions and 
speeches, tried to turn the marching men-at-arms from 
their purpose. ‘“‘ Don’t go, brothers,” said they. But the 
pensioners retorted: ‘‘ Oho, and will you pay us our pen- 
sions ?”’ Very businesslike and apt, and quoted with relish. 
“We will prevent you by force,” boasted the civilians. 
“Try,” said the ex-soldiers. ‘‘ We will go to Sihalah and 
lie down on the rails so that the train can’t proceed,” said 
the politicians. ‘‘ We shall pass over your bodies with 
satisfaction,’ said the wounded on pleasure bent, and had 
the last word. | 

Next morning the martial classes’ womenfolk flocked to 
visit me at the Rest House. My experience is that the 
powers of a chaperon as exercised by a British officer’s wife, 
or widow, are unique. The customs of the purdah in the 
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Punjab plains are too intricate a subject for this sketch, 
As a rule no objection was taken to the old subadar-major’s 
presence and the presence of local Indian officers and 
lumbardars. Young women pulled their veils across their 
faces, old ones took no such precaution. Mahomedan 
women were stricter; and the wives or widows of Indian 
officers preferred to seek the seclusion of a room in the 
District Board’s bungalow, and saw me there alone. On 
the whole they adapted themselves to circumstances. The 
women use a queer patois of their own, and one picks it 
up as one goes along; their intense desire to converse and 
comprehend is a great help. I would like to say here how 
seldom they lied to me; theirs is a most honourable record 
where I am concerned. They are quite uneducated women, 
but neither silly nor stupid. More ignorant of their vast 
India than even I am, less free to speak to its sons or come 
and go at will, they always astounded me by the strength 
of their position in the strange narrow life they lead. Their 
passion and their dignity, their deep resignation and their 
energy in the pursuit of their desire, their terrible handicaps 
and their powerful influence are intensely interesting, 
Graceful and attractive enough to be termed the flowers 
of the East, they are more truly the very roots of its life. 
Comparisons are odious, but I cannot refrain from declaring 
that in my eyes the women of the Punjab soldiery represent 
the finest womanhood in India. They certainly represent, 
through a system of pensions, an alternative growth in the 
emancipation of Indian women to that developing after a 
top-heavy fashion among the wealthy and politically minded 
intelligentsia. For the soldier’s pensioned widow is of the 
village and the field; she keeps step with the mass of her 
people, and to-day—apart from the Akali Sikh movement 
—she is still loyal. She demands education for her child, 
and she is learning to hold her own because—alone among 
the women of the peasantry—she has something of her own 
to hold; and she perforce has had to realize the existence 
of a world beyond her own dwelling. 

To Dhudhial, in November 1918, I gave the news of a 
victorious peace, and the soldiers’ women assembled there 
rejoiced with me—vigorous and triumphant, though 
bitterly oppressed by poverty and pestilence. But one 
woman, like myself, was the widow of “one of the 27th 
Punjabis,” and we two, hand in hand, were in touch with 
each other in a profound sense during that wonderful hour. 
We were, in fact, British-India. She was a Brahman, for- 
bidden to marry again, and condemned to an existence of 
rigid self-denial, yet her position as the widow of a man 
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of war, honoured by us and pensioned, did much to save 
her from the social humiliation which widowhood inflicts 
among hengeaste and race. I have never been able to 
penetra mystery of their public opinion as regards 
Sati. Thegeemever speak of it; and when one observes the 
valiant lagen strong affection which exist between old 
Hindu mothers and their dutiful stalwart sons it appears 
miraculous that in bygone generations such sons, unresisting, 
could have accepted the burning pyre for those dear and 
indomitable women. 

My pen cannot depict in detail the drama of a day’s 
work at K——. Each woman was a strong individualist. 
Every case differed. No theory could remain hard and fast 
in the face of so much personality, such challenging emotions. 
It was obvious that there were great changes since 1918: 
women’s pensions were adequate, and from that fact the 
peace of India reaped a great harvest. And by 1923 the 
little children were pensioned, and for that there was much 
gratitude. The pains of bereavement were not recent. 
There had been excellent monsoons, and the health of the 
people was normal. But political agitation had diminished 


content and social stability, and in too many cases the 
administration of pensions laid heavy sins at the door of 
Indian clerks. Kindness and courtesy greeted me on that 
day and through all my tour. I met women of the martial 
classes who had never seen or spoken to an Englishwoman 
before, and I met also one or two very young wives, like the 
subadar-major’s granddaughter, who does not remember a 
time when “ Bell Memsahib” was not a household word 
to her. On her visits to cantonments she displayed from 
four years old upward a consuming passion for Christmas 
crackers, and used to trot to our bungalow at her grand- 
father’s heels and pull them with me. Last winter, as a 
visitor in her old home, she sat on the floor leaning against 
my knee and disclosed to me the incomparable charms of 
her baby son. In young Sita the wily seditionist, bearing 
false witness against the British, would have a tough job 
to tackle. I have never had the last word with her, and 
should have a sneaking admiration for anyone who got it. 
When the sun set the women from the mountains had 
me all to themselves, seated in a picturesque group by my 
log fire, with the leaping flames playing over them and 
lighting up the extraordinarily handsome face of the young 
widow. I was amused by the words of an ex-sepoy, which 
he urgently addressed to them before leaving us alone 
together: ‘‘ Now is your opportunity. Ask the memsahib 
questions. Later you will ask me those questions—I know 
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you will—and how shall I answer them? Do not be foolish, 
but speak now, since of her favour the memsahib permits 
it.’ And so we talked for over an hour of ny things, 
It was that —e brother who once re d to me 
with a chuckle: “It is a saying among us< -people 
that if all the sahibs went on leave at the a tite tor 
even one week, we of the army would fight each other.” In 
his regiment there were Pathans, Sikhs, Dogras and Punjabi 
Mahomedans, and I expect there was a lot of truth in their jest. 

I was for three weeks in a big cantonment The announce- 
ment of the immediate Indianization of a certain number of 
regiments had just been made. At the club, where everyone 
was dancing, I discussed the news with the young wife— 
educated and out of purdah—of a Mahomedan officer with the 
King’s commission. She had been telling me that she did not 
know any of the sepoys’ women in the regiment, nor the 
wives of any of the Indian officers without the King’s com- 
mission, except one who was married to her husband’s 
kinsman. Neither did she know Hindu subadars and 
jemadars; but the Mahomedan subadars and jemadars had 
come to tea at her house. “‘ They do not look at me, nor 
address me, so it is very difficult,” she said. Worlds within 
worlds; they are indeed difficult. I suggested that her 
husband might be sent to one of the Indianized regiments, 
and she fired up at once: “ They could not do that to us; 
it would not be fair. We are not really Indians.” “ Of 
Afghan descent ?”’ I asked. ‘“‘ Yes,” she said; and added: 
“The men would not like it.” ‘ But,” I argued half- 
heartedly, ‘‘ your husband commands his men in his present 
regiment.” ‘‘ There are the British officers as well,” she 
explained simply, and then her partner claimed her for the 
two-step. That same day a sepoy whom [ had known 
since he enlisted broached the subject to me. I took the 
tone that the concession should gratify Indians, but he was 
too practical and non-political to accept that. With frank- 
ness he calmly asserted: ‘‘ No sepoys will be contented in 
such a regiment.” ‘“‘ Why not?” I asked. He patiently 
explained: ‘‘ Because only those who are related to the 
officers will receive promotion.” 

Cceur-de-Lion and Sher-ke-Dil * have borne the Lion’s 
share of wounds and very valiant toil East and West, and 
in the high adventure of those stout hearts the hearts of 
women find much to keep and much to ponder. 


Mrs. G. H. Betz, O.B.E. (“John Travers ”’) 
* Sher-ke-Dil = Lion’s heart. 
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OLD DAYS IN EAST LOTHIAN 


In the early and middle periods of the Victorian epoch 
there were numbered amongst the landed proprietors of 
East Lothian some whose originality and marked personality 
made them conspicuous in their own time and interesting 
to those who came after them. It is possible that notes 
made towards the end of his life by one who had known 
them from his boyhood, one who observed his elders with a 
sympathetic eye, but observed shrewdly withal, and in 
whose wonderful memory were stored countless quaint 
and characteristic traits of his old friends, may interest 
their descendants, and others who in these altered days 
look back with fondness, touched perhaps with regret, to 
the old manners and customs that are gone. 

With Gosford, the home of the Earls of Wemyss and 
March, the first notes are connected, this being the nearest 
country house to Luffness, the writer’s home, and the two 
families being linked by strong ties of ancient friendship 
and neighbourly feeling. The notes make brief reference 
to the seventh Earl, 1772-1853, a far-off memory of child- 
hood, driving, tall-hatted, in a yellow posting chaise— 
whose hospitality was once enjoyed in the form of ginger- 
beer, tasted for the first time and imagined to be champagne 
—an unforgettable memory. But of the eighth Earl, 
1796-1883, E.’s memories are vivid. He was a keen sports- 
man, living indeed for sport, and very kind to his young 
neighbours once he recognized them to be true sportsmen. 
He was an excellent shot, but a jealous one. He accused 
a nephew on one occasion, John Fletcher of Saltoun, of 
shooting his birds, and punished him for the rest of the 
day by stalking along immediately in front of him. His 
shooting costume was peculiar, even in those days. He wore 
a tall hat, and a bird’s-eye scarf encircled his neck in heavy 
folds. Eschewing knickerbockers, breeches or gaiters, he 
plodded all day through the drenching turnips in trousers 
caked with wet mud to the knees. He ate no luncheon, 
and would stamp impatiently up and down while his com- 
panions bolted in haste the damp ham sandwiches he had 
brought out as a concession to their weakness, to be washed 
down with a little brown sherry and tepid Seltzer water. 
He told E. once that he was the first man to get a hundred 
brace of grouse to his own gun (a muzzle-loader, of course) 
in one day. In relating the episode he roundly cursed the 
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effeminacy of his keeper, but for which he would have 
exceeded that number. Late in the day, in order to get 
to fresh ground, it was necessary to wade waist-deep through 
a flooded burn. The sportsmen were very hot, the water 
was icy cold. The unfortunate keeper, less tough than his 
master, succumbed to some kind of seizure on the opposite 
bank. Thus the day’s sport was brought to a close, and 
after many years the weakling was still unforgiven. 

Lord Wemyss kept a pack of hounds, hunting them 
himself from Lennel, near Coldstream, his country including 
parts of Northumberland. He always rode to the meet, 
whatever the distance—indeed, he seldom entered a carriage 
at any time, a hack being his usual mode of locomotion. 
To Lord Wemyss, E. gratefully owed his first lesson in 
horse mastering. He mounted him one day in the Northum- 
berland country, and on the way home after a long day 
asked him if he would mind leaving his horse at Lennel 
(which he must pass on his way back to the Hirsel, where 
E. was staying with his uncle, Lord Home), walking the 
rest of the distance, a mile or so, on the grounds that “a 
horse returning from a day’s hunting should not, if possible, 
be taken past his stable door.” 

(This recalls a gentle rebuke given once by that beautiful 
horseman and consummate sportsman, the fifth Lord 
Spencer, to a young kinsman, later to rival him in perfect 
horsemanship, the late Lord Annaly. ‘‘ Forgive me for 
saying it, but I don’t think in all my life I have taken a horse 
home in a state such as yours isin.” ‘ He said it so charm- 
ingly,” said Lord Annaly relating the story, “that I could 
not be offended, but laid it to heart, and never again 
brought a horse back to his stable hot and distressed as 
mine was that day.’’) 

Whatever time Lord Wemyss got home from hunting, 
he dined half an hour afterwards. Abstemious him- 
self, he nevertheless kept an excellent French chef and an 
unimpeachable cellar. He did not—indeed, could not— 
smoke. E. remembers lighting a cigar on the way home 
from hunting, and giving him one at his request. After a 
few draws he threw it away angrily, saying, “For fifty 
years I have tried to smoke, and never succeeded.” But K. 
suggests that his undergraduate’s cigar may not have been 
of a quality to tempt perseverance. 

His memory, where sport was concerned, was infallible. 
On one occasion he invited E. to bring over to dine at 
Gosford a Christ Church friend, staying at Lufiness. This 
young man kept some horses at Oakham, and after dinner, 
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in response to his host’s questions as to recent sport in that 
country, he described a good run, giving accurately the 
name of the covert in which the hounds found and the 

int made. But, warming with his subject, he embellished 
is tale by naming at haphazard villages and coverts passed 
during the run. Unfortunately for him, Lord Wemyss 
had had a hunting-box at Ashfordby, near Melton, fifty 
years before. Having listened to the story and satisfied 
himself where hounds had found and where the run had 
ended, he proceeded with a twinkle in his shrewd little 
eye to demonstrate that the route as described was impos- 
sible, and without hesitation to place the villages and land- 
marks passed, in their correct order. 

He had no pretensions to good looks ; his features were 
rugged and intensely weather-beaten. Lady Wemyss, 
however (née Lady Louisa Bingham), was a beauty in a 
beautiful family. When their eldest son, Lord Elcho, 
brought his fiancée, Lady Anne Anson, to whom he had 
become engaged in Italy, to see his mother at Gosford, 
she having so far only been presented to his father, to his 
younger brother Dick Charteris (who favoured his father), 
and to an aunt to whose goodness and charm beauty had 
not been added, she exclaimed, with a candour that was 
one of her attractions, “‘ At last I see where Frank (who was 
supremely handsome) gets his beauty.” 

Lady Wemyss was an invalid, and when she received 
it was in an arm-chair, protected on three sides by a folding 
glass screen ; but she knew all about everything and every- 
body, and was excellent company. Full of harmless preju- 
dices, as old ladies sometimes then were, and possibly still 
are, she refused to read what was then the only good Edin- 
burgh daily paper, the Scotsman, not because of its then 
Radical politics, but because it was vulgarly printed; and 
when E.’s mother went to see her to announce his approach- 
ing marriage, her only and emphatic inquiry was: “I 
hope she has not yellow hair.” A grandson had recently 
introduced his bride, whose locks were of this, according to 
her taste, objectionable hue. 

Lord Wemyss, living to be eighty-seven, retained his 
passion for sport to the end. E. met him once, in his 
advanced years, a long way from home, stalking wild geese, 
which it had been reported to him were feeding in that 
district, and when he could no longer shoot he would come 
out on his little pony to watch the younger generation 
walking the partridges. 

The ninth Earl of Wemyss E. held in affectionate and 
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enthusiastic remembrance, having enjoyed his staunch 
friendship from his own boyhood until Lord Wemyss died 
only the other day at the great age of ninety-six. There 
are many with us still to endorse the portrait drawn of him, 
of his beauty and high breeding, his splendid health and 
physique, his excellent abilities, his fluent oratory, his 
enthusiasm for art, his keenness and joie de vivre. A spoilt 
child of fortune indeed, he inherited also his father’s sporting 
aptitude; he was a first-rate shot with gun and rifle, a 
capital horseman and good golfer, playing the game till 
over ninety. He was young to the last, delighting in the 
society of youth and retaining his keen interest in political 
and public affairs. He is remembered in January 1913 
(ninety-four years old), having come up from Gosford to 
London to urge that the King should be induced to refuse 
his assent to the Irish Home Rule Bill and the Welsh Dis- 
establishment Bill until they should have been submitted 
to the judgment of the country, and bitterly disappointed 
when the Leader of his Party in the House of Lords told 
him His Majesty could only act on the advice of his Ministers 
then in power. 

Lady Wemyss, tall, handsome, dignified, deliberate of 
speech, deep-toned of voice, commanded on slight acquaint- 
ance an awe not far removed from terror, but as intimacy 
advanced revealed herself as the kindest and truest of 
friends, the most delightful and humorous of companions. 
The writer of the notes, the contemporary and intimate 
friend of her two elder sons, was devoted to her, and 
enjoyed her unmeasured kindness to the last. 

The happy home was destined to be saddened by the 
early death of these two promising sons: Franco, from 
an accident when he was twenty-five ; Alfred, when twenty- 
six, from dysentery on the way home from serving on Sir 
Garnet Wolseley’s Staff in the Ashanti Expedition. But 
in those bright days there were no clouds to dim the happi- 
ness of the large family of beautiful boys and girls, and of 
their no less beautiful parents. 

The presentation by Lord Wemyss’s old friends of his 
portrait by John Sargent on the occasion of his ninetieth 
birthday stands out in the memory of his friend. He 
remembers the recipient hurrying off afterwards for a game 
of golf at Wimbledon, and he remembers, too, receiving 
from him, two years later, a reproduction of the magnificent 
portrait, and the old man, having signed his name mm 
characters free and bold as ever, looking up with his winning 
smile and saying: ‘‘ Not so bad for ninety-two, eh?” 
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_. Archerfield is the nearest neighbour of Luffiness to the 
East, as Gosford is to the West. Lady Mary Hamilton, 
1801-83, its chatelaine, half-sister to Lord Elgin, Viceroy 
of India, to General Bruce, Governor to the Prince of Wales, 
and to Lady Augusta Stanley, wife of the Dean of West- 
minster, had succeeded to great estates in East Lothian 
and elsewhere from her mother, heiress to William Nisbet 
Hamilton of Dirleton and Winton, and had married a 
Dundas of Armiston who took her name. She was a great 
lady of the old school, dignified, highly cultivated, hospitable. 

Amongst the many guests who came and went was old 
General Lord Melville (1801-76), at one time Commander- 
in-Chief in Scotland, with a great appreciation of the good 
dinner and excellent claret always to be found at Archer- 
field. The claret was never stinted, but Mr. Hamilton, 
when ordering another bottle, would stipulate it should be 
finished, a condition which the old General readily accepted, 
and complied with, until his host would think an adjourn- 
ment advisable. Smoking was anathema at Archerfield, 
and no accommodation was provided therefor. Lord Mel- 
ville, on the other hand, would sit up smoking half the night 
if he got the chance. He would wrap himself up in several 
coats and sit outside the front door, lighting one cigar after 
another, if he could induce a companion to share his chilly 
= and listen to his tales of social and military life in 

a. 

Another frequent visitor was Lady Ruthven, an eccentric, 
clever old woman, with a broad Scotch accent, very deaf, 
and rather formidable with her ear-trumpet. She would 
hurl a long tube attached to it across the dinner-table to 
engage some unfortunate individual opposite in conversation, 
and the effect was sometimes paralysing. One evening she 
selected a shy young man for the assault, saying: “ Tell 
me the news: tell me something amusing.” The stammered 
reply concerned the weather, and did not give satisfaction. 
The terrible tube was withdrawn with a grunt of disgust. 

Whatever were the potations at Archerfield after the ladies 
had left the dining-room, the men were presentable after- 
wards according to modern ideas; for one evening Lady 
Ruthven remarked ruefully to E.: ‘No doubt it’s right 
that men should not drink as much after dinner as they did 
m my youth, but they are not half so amusing as their 
grandfathers were, I can tell you.” Like many deaf people, 
she was quite unaware of the carrying power of her voice. 
There was an occasion when she was talking to the writer 
of the notes while Miss Hamilton, a brilliant musician, was 
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performing on the pianoforte. The music ceased suddenly, 
and Lady Ruthven’s stentorian tones were heard saying 
to the young man beside her: “I tell ye, my dear E., a 
man may not marry his grandmother!” He had difficulty 
in persuading the company that he had not offered her his 
hand and heart with Winton in view. This was her charm- 
ing old house in the same county, and here, being fond of 
the company of young men, she used to entertain officers 
quartered in Edinburgh. She would send them out shoot- 
ing, saying, ““I have not much partridge ground myself, 
but you can go on to John Fletcher of Saltoun’s land,” 
This without consulting the owner. Her eccentricities 
were generally forgiven her, but on occasions they caused 
embarrassment. For instance: Dizzy went to Edinburgh 
to make an important speech. He was not then cordially 
accepted as a leader by the great Tory magnates, such as 
the Duke of Buccleuch, and there was a difficulty in finding 
a suitable chairman. Eventually Sir William Stirling Max- 
well accepted the post, but many well-known Tories were 
conspicuous by their absence, which obviously depressed 
him. As he rose to introduce the guest of the evening, 
Lady Ruthven’s deep voice rang out from the gallery with 
startling effect: ‘‘ What’s Sir William looking sae glum 
about ? ” 

Later in life E. found his father-in-law had been a great 
friend of Lady Ruthven’s, and could mimic her to per- 
fection. He impersonated her one day with too great 
success, calling on an old lady, a great ally of hers, who 
threw her arms round her, as she supposed, dear old friend 
and kissed her warmly. Sir John Leslie was convicted and 
never forgiven. 

When a very old woman, Lady Ruthven determined to 
go to Court, and bought a silver ear-trumpet in case Queen 
Victoria should speak to her. Her Majesty was given a 
hint, and the loyal old Scotchwoman had her reward. 

The free and easy habits of country home life as under- 
stood a generation later were not countenanced in those 
days. Ata shooting party at Biel, another of the Hamilton 
places, E. recalls Lord Holmesdale coming to breakfast 
in a black frock coat, and Julian Fane, Lady Desborough’s 
father, appearing likewise attired as for Pall Mall, while 
the younger men, though not conforming to this stern 
etiquette, would certainly not have dared come to breakfast 
in shooting-boots. At the Black Mount there was a legend 
of a man coming down in his evening coat, his nether man, 
however, dressed for stalking. His servant had warned 
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him that his host, Lord Dudley, insisted on black coats at 
preakfast, and this was all he could do to conform to the 
decree. 

Mr. Hamilton was the most confirmed Tory, and main- 
tained his principles unflinchingly. Walking up the hill 
in Edinburgh to record his vote at an election he was hooted 
and spat upon (this being then a favourite method of attack 
in Scotch towns by an election mob), and greeted with 
cries, mingled with hisses, of “‘ Tory, Tory!” He turned 
on his assailants quite unmoved and retorted, ‘* Yes, here 
is an old Tory, and there are devilish few of them left, so 
have a good look at one now you get the chance.”” On 
another occasion, having left his brougham at the door while 
he went into the polling-booth in Haddington to record his 
vote for Lord Elcho, a Radical wag opened and banged 
the door of the carriage, shouting “‘ Home.” Away went 
the coachman, and never stopped until he drew up at 
Archerfield seven miles away. The shouts intended to 
recall him he had mistaken for the boos of an infuriated 
mob, from which he must carry his master at his topmost 
speed. 

In spite of Lady Ruthven’s criticism of a sober and 
duller generation, E. once witnessed an amusing result of 
Mr. Hamilton’s profuse hospitality. An elderly Scotch 
laird of highest respectability sat down to whist after dinner 
at Biel. His partner, Lady Jane Dundas, was heard to 
expostulate, “‘ Mr. ——, you are dealing the cards face 
upwards!” ‘‘ Yes, I am, I think it is fairest,’ was his 
solemn response, and so the game proceeded to its end, 
Mr. —— continuing his eccentric method of dealing. So 
far Lady Mary, unlike the whist players, had not detected 
the condition of her poor old neighbour, and all might have 
gone well. But whilst “ wine and water,” as a night-cap 
was then termed, was being proffered to the ladies, Mr. 
Hamilton specially commended some soda-water as supplied 
by one Paul. Thereupon Mr. seized a bottle of which 
the cork had been unwired, and presented it pistol-wise at 
his hostess’s head, saying, “‘ Have some soda-water, Lady 
Mary; it must be good, as Mr. Hamilton says St. Paul 
purveyed it.”” Lady Mary gave one horrified look, grasped 
the situation and bolted from the room. The Laird was 
not seen at breakfast next morning. 

Quoting from the notes :— 

“ Fifty years ago game of all sorts abounded in East 
Lothian, especially partridges. The best ground was that 
which lay along the links (now mostly devoted to golf 
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courses). There was generally a joint day at Luffness and 
Archerfield on this ground, and in a fair year always with 
excellent results. I recall a very hot September day when 
about one hundred and ninety brace were taken home that 
evening to six or perhaps seven guns, including Mr. Hawmil- 
ton, and of course the ‘pick up’ next day was heavy, 
Shooting, too, stopped at four, as Lord Wemyss and one 
or two ‘old guns’ overruled the rest of us, who wanted to 
go on, on the score that we should shoot all the birds on 
the ground! As a matter of fact, some hundred birds 
which had run down to a corner of a field early in the day 
rose together and were seen no more than day. 

“Hares, too, were many. I have seen over eighty 
lying in front of the house at Luffness after an ordinary 
day’s shooting. Nobody cared for shooting them in turnips 
or potatoes, but we had to do so for the sake of the farmers, 
These were kept liberally supplied with game, and in those 
days one heard few complaints. The most satisfactory day 
I remember was in one October. J. H. Mossop, Henry 
Marsham and I got ninety-nine brace; we only had one 
gun apiece, the Lufiness keeper, Hopetoun’s keeper from 
Drem, my servant, and a man; two dogs. We walked our 
own stubbles, and carried our own cartridges.” 

Mr. Hamilton dearly loved a day’s good shooting, and 
after he got too bulky to walk the fields and gave up shoot- 
ing partridges, he would follow the guns, driving a double 
dogeart. On one occasion some partridges got up behind 
the guns; Lord Wemyss turned round and, intent on the 
birds, failed to detect the dogcart in a line beyond them on 
a cart road, with Mr. H. and his groom. Blood started from 
the faces of master and man; the horse was hit, and the 
sides of the cart scored with the shot. Lord W. rushed 
back full of distress, but Mr. H. pooh-poohed the episode, 
and only remarked, looking at the groom who was blubber- 
ing: “ That boy is as soft as butter” ! 

He told E. a story once which testified to his sense of 
humour and to his pluck. He engaged a man as under- 
butler, who presented an excellent character written by a 
general living in one of the eastern counties. The Hamil- 
tons were at the moment living at their house in Chesham 
Place, and a short time after the man took up his duties 
Mr. H. was told one morning that a gentleman wished to 
see him. After ascertaining that the door was shut, the 
gentleman revealed himself as a police inspector, and asked 
Mr. H. if he had recently engaged a servant calling himself 
so-and-so, as under-butler. On Mr. H. replying “‘ Yes,” the 
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inspector proceeded to explain that the man was one of a 
gang of burglars well known to the police, and that he (the 
inspector) had a great favour to ask of Mr. H. Would he 
allow this under-butler to continue in his service for the 
present, as, if so, the police felt convinced they could make 
a haul of the greater part of the gang? The inspector 
guaranteed that in the meantime Mr. H. should lose no 
plate. Mr. H. consented. The police watched the house, 
and within a week or ten days the pseudo-under-butler 
was one night detected trying to admit his friends into the 
house, and the gang was arrested. Mr. H. said the man was 
a smart, excellent servant, and his plate had never been 
better cleaned. He owned, however, that he felt a little 
uncomfortable at dinner when conscious that a burglar 
was standing behind his chair, and that he locked his door 
at night. ‘‘I took care,’ he added, with a laugh, “ not to 
tell my Lady Mary.” 

Yester, the home of the Marquesses of Tweeddale, was 
twelve miles off, right under the Lammermuirs. The old 
Marquess, 1787-1876, was A.D.C. to the Duke of Wellington 
in the Peninsular War, where he was twice wounded, at 
Busaco and Vittoria; wounded again, in America, he re- 
fused to surrender, and was with difficulty taken alive. In 
1820, at Carlton House, George IV invested him Knight 
of the Thistle. He was Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
at Madras, 1842-8, and Field-Marshal, 1875. Of powerful 
physique, he was noted in the Army as a coachman, horse- 
man, and sabreur. The story goes that he drove the mail 
from London to Haddington without halt, except, of course, 
to change horses. His habit was to drive about all day: 
one pair of horses before breakfast, another pair before 
luncheon, and the first pair again in the afternoon. 

Such was the veteran with whom E. stayed in his youth. 
He told a story one night after dinner of an experience in 
London in old days. Very early one summer’s morning 
a servant woke him to say that a gentleman wanted to see 
him immediately on pressing business ; up came the visitor, 
who turned out to be an intimate friend, and requested the 
Marquess to dress at once and come down to the street, 
refusing to say more at the moment. On arriving down- 
stairs he found a hackney-coach at the door, and thought, 
first, that he had been called up to second his friend in a 
duel, but he could not account for two men, one of whom 
he recognized as his own valet, on the box. He and his 
friend got inside, and when the vehicle had started the latter 
explained to Lord T. that their servants had quarrelled 
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and wanted to have it out with their fists, that he, the friend 
had undertaken to be second to his man, and felt sure 
Lord T. would officiate likewise by his servant: that all 
the necessary paraphernalia were in the coach. The selected 
spot was Kensington Gardens. Lord T. described with 
much zest how his servant sat on his knee between the 
rounds whilst his master washed down his bloody face, and 
otherwise performed the duties of a second in a prize 
fight; and how, in the result, he brought off his man 
victorious. 

He had an irascible temper, and his family and guests 
stood in awe of him. He is remembered walking up and 
down his drawing-room with clenched fists, stamping and 
muttering, while three whist players watched him appre- 
hensively. His partner, a lady, had revoked. He was 
trying to recover his temper; succeeded ultimately, and 
the game was resumed. A terrible rebuff is remembered, 
too, when permission was asked that some of his younger 
guests should go out after wood-pigeon, the covert shoots 
for which they had been invited having been stopped by 
snow—a thunderous “‘ Certainly not!” 

In his ninetieth year Lord Tweeddale had an accident, 
falling backwards into a fireplace and burning his back 
badly. He died of the shock; otherwise, his doctor said, 
he might very well have lived another ten years, every 
organ being perfectly sound. 

Sir Hew Dalrymple, the autocrat of North Berwick, 
lived to a good age also. His establishment at Leuchie was 
small compared with that of some of his neighbours, but 
extremely well ordered, the supervision of an expert in the 
art of good living being very evident. He once imported 
into his kitchen a live turtle to be fed up to superlative 
fatness. It was conveyed to Leuchie on the top of Sir 
Hew’s omnibus, its head protruding from the rail on one 
side and its fins on the other, while a crowd of children 
followed crying, ‘‘ See the muckle baste Sir Hew is taking 
hame!” The cook became so attached to the “‘ muckle 
baste” that she was with difficulty persuaded to allow its 
slaughter when the fit moment arrived. 

Tantallon Castle belonged to Sir Hew. This fine old 
fortress of the Douglas was probably purchased by the 
then Sir Hew Dalrymple about 1706, when the Bass Rock 
was granted to him by the Crown. When Queen Victoria 
paid a visit to the old Duchess of Roxburgh at Broxmouth 
a tea was arranged for her in the courtyard of Tantallon. 
Someone having suggested to Lady Dalrymple that the 
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modern idea of decorating the table with flowers was a 
good one, she adopted it, utilizing for the purpose old 
medicine-bottles, with which, being an invalid, she was 
well supplied. These homely articles of all sizes filled with 
glorious roses accordingly graced the Royal tea-table. 
Her Majesty was, report said, immensely amused. 

At Tyninghame in those early days lived another old 
lady, Lady Haddington (daughter of the Earl of Maccles- 
field), who was a character also. She was sharp of speech, 
even to tartness, developing at times into rudeness. Lord 
Home was her equal on one occasion. She arrived on a 
visit to him at the Hirsel on a cold winter’s afternoon, and 
straightway remarked, ‘‘ What a fool I was to leave my 
comfortable home!” To which Lord Home promptly 
responded, “* Pray return there at once.” 

E. remembers as a child accompanying his mother when 
she called on Lady Haddington one afternoon in London. 
On their entering the room the old lady, throwing her bonnet 
into an arm-chair, snarled to the servant, ‘Say I shan’t 
want the carriage, after all,’ and to her guest, “ Very happy 
tosee you, Caroline, but you’ve quite spoiled my afternoon.” 
Confused by this discouraging reception the visitor hurriedly 
sat down—on the bonnet—and was once more rebuked, 
“And now, my dear, you have also ruined my bonnet!” 
However, she melted afterwards into a more gracious 
mood. 

Lord Haddington was a gentle, courteous old gentleman 
who had been Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland in Sir Robert 
Peel’s first Government, First Lord of the Admiralty, and 
afterwards Privy Seal in the Second Government, refusing, 
moreover, the Governor-Generalship of India in 1841. 

Lord and Lady Haddington had no children, and the 
title and estate passed to a cousin, George Baillie of Meller- 
stain, who was a complete contrast to his predecessor in 
every respect. To look at he did not present the appear- 
ance to be expected of the owner of this beautiful place, 
with his homely features and careless dress. One morning 
when the hounds were drawing his coverts he strolled out, 
as was his habit, alone with a gun and game-bag over his 
shoulder, into Binning Wood, a big wood of magnificent 
beech-trees. Hounds had found and gone away with their 
fox. One of the whips, who stayed behind to whip up 
stragglers, came galloping down a ride to Lord Haddington 
with: ‘I say, keeper, how the hell is one to get out of that 
b——y big wood?” Next time the hounds met at Tyning- 
hame Lord Haddington, coming out of the house, accosted 
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that whip with a genial laugh and, “ Well, Tom, how the 
hell did you get out of that b——y wood last time you 
met here ? 

The Episcopalian Church in North Berwick in those days 
had for its incumbent a sporting parson. The parson, 
when shooting partridges at Leuchie (Sir Hew Dalrymple’s 
place), put some pellets into an Irishman lifting potatoes, 
from whom, not unnaturally, issued a volley of rage and 
abuse. His language and demeanour so irritated our clerical 
friend that he was pulling off his coat to fight it out with 
the aggrieved victim, till wiser counsels prevailed. The old 
keeper only laconically observed, presumably from past 
experience of clerical exploits: ‘“‘ That man would shoot 
his grandmother ! ” 

If the lairds and their ladies in those days showed charac- 
ter and personality, so did some of their dependents and 
humbler neighbours, the Luffness keeper, John Thompson, 
in particular. He was a strict Sabbatarian. One Monday 
morning he upbraided his young gentlemen for having 
skated on the preceding Sabbath afternoon. ‘ But we 
went to church in the morning,” they explained in self- 
defence. ‘‘ That makes it all the waur,”’ was the answer. 

Much as he dreaded the incursions of their terriers into 
his pet coverts, he sternly forbade whistling them out on a 
Sunday afternoon. 

On a big day’s shooting he generally wore a tall hat, 
and after attending a funeral, muslin “‘ weepers ”’ adorned his 
coat sleeves for two or three Sundays. Like others of his 
sort, though eminently a ‘‘ gentleman’s servant,” he was 
often free of speech. He was insistent on restricting the 
number of hen pheasants to be shot. On one occasion when 
beating a gorse covert he told them they might shoot four 
hens apiece, ‘except Sir David Baird, whose foxes have 
eaten o’er many already.” Baird was the M.F.H. 

Another day out partridge shooting he said one gun 
should be on the other side of the Peffer Burn, a good “ lep ” 
and no bridge. Looking down the line of guns, he selected 
Ruthven with, ‘“‘ Lord Ruthven is the maist supple of the 
lot of you. Over you gang, my lord.’ He was right. 
Over flew Ruthven, gun, cartridges, and all, with the 
gallantry he displayed no less in the Crimea than in the 
recent Great War. - 

Then there was Peter Anderson, of Balgone, a big, power- 
ful man, the terror of poachers ; Whiteside, of Leuchie, who, 
when cursed by Sir Hew Dalrymple for not picking up his 
partridges, responded: “ If you would break their legs when 
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you break their wings, Sir Hew, I would pick them up 
quick eno’.” 

Old Miller, of Gosford, with a very red nose, never had 
a clay pipe out of his mouth. He took pride in showing 
the many pheasants he reared, but so hated to see them 
killed that once he deliberately allowed a couple of wild 
retrievers to run riot in the coverts whilst the guns were at 
luncheon, squandering the birds in every direction. 

Of his father’s contemporaries, E. notes that in addition 
to the Lords Wemyss and Tweeddale, Sir George Grant 
Suttie lived to be nearly eighty-three; Sir Thomas Hep- 
burn nearly ninety; Sir Alexander Kinloch, eighty-two ; 
Lord Haddington, ninety ; and his claim for the pure, strong 
air of his native country that in those days it conduced to 
longevity seems amply justified. 

C. C. Horr 
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Scott Heap IsLanp, an island by courtesy at low tide, lies 
off the Norfolk coast between Hunstanton and Wells. It 
consists of a range of sand-dunes, three and half miles in 
extent, and a waste of marsh, covered by seablite, sea 
lavender, sea aster, and other maritime plants, separated 
from the mainland by creeks or gutters. Few knew of its 
existence two or three years ago; indeed, geographies men- 
tion no islands off East Anglia. In 1922 the Earl of Leicester 
bought the 1,200 acres, and when he learnt that, like 
Blakeney Point, it would make a Nature Reserve, willingly 
transferred the major portion to the Norfolk and Norwich 
Naturalists’ Society. In 1923 the National Trust undertook 
the responsibility of holding it for all time. 

Blakeney Point, a long ridge of shingle and dunes, 
running westward from Cley, has been under the Trust for 
several years, and is a valuable open-air observatory and 
laboratory for scientific investigation. In both places the 
land is slowly advancing westward; the silt from coast 
erosion farther east and south is deposited by tides and 
currents, and forms new land in the shape of curved sand- 
banks, or “ hooks,”’ at the western extremities. Gradually 
marsh plants establish themselves, sand being converted 
into marsh, and finally more terrestrial plants get a per- 
manent hold. The growth of new land is carefully studied 
by ecologists ; physicist, botanist, geologist, and zoologist 
all find interest on the reserve, whilst the field naturalist 
rejoices in areas where Nature has free play, safe from the 
interference of commercialism. 

To many Blakeney and Scolt have especial interest on 
account of their bird population, for on both are extensive 
colonies of terns and other birds of sea and shore. To 
save these colonies from molestation during the nesting 
season, and to prevent the extermination of beautiful and 
useful species was the object of many who subscribed 
towards the funds necessary for purchase and protection of 
the nesting sites. The terns, in particular, appeal to the 
bird lover. 

For more than twenty years Mr. R. J. Pinchen has acted 
as Watcher at Blakeney; under his care, in spite of diffi- 
culties, the colony has increased greatly. The estimate of 
nests of terns in 1901 was two hundred, of two species only, 
the common and lesser tern, but in 1924 five species were 
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breeding, the Arctic and roseate terns in small numbers, 
with a Sandwich tern colony almost as large as the whole 
stock of 1901. The establishment and increase of the 
Sandwich tern in Norfolk is a triumph of bird-protection. 

When it was decided to protect Scolt Head, Miss E. L. 
Turner offered her services as voluntary Watcher, the sum 
available for preservation being paid for the necessary 
service supplies, from Brancaster Staithe. That an ornitho- 
logist, and particularly a woman, should be so anxious to 
observe and protect birds that she was willing to isolate 
herself in a waste of sand-dunes and marshes, carried a 
strong appeal. The ideals and desires of bird-protectors 
were more effectively advertised by this act than by sheaves 
of ordinary propaganda. The “ Woman Crusoe,” or ‘“ The 
Loneliest Woman in England,” as the Press described her, 
could never be lonely with so many friends, the birds she 
loved, around her. During the few weeks that my wife 
and I spent at Scolt with Miss Turner, sharing her vigil, 
there was so much to do and see that we had no time to 
be lonely. 

At Blakeney, Scolt, and Salthouse Broad, and on the 
flooded marshes at Cley, terns have increased so rapidly that 
the fishermen are not happy; they maintain that the birds, 
being fish-eaters, are threatening their industry, destroying 
their livelihood. Such an accusation cannot be brushed 
aside ; the most ardent bird-protector has no right to force 
his wishes without consideration of the claims of others. 
For this reason Dr. 8. H. Long and Professor F. W. Oliver, 
representing the Bird-Protectors and the Trust, attended a 
Protest Meeting called by the fishermen to listen to the 
evidence, and to state their case. 

The reason why bird lovers desire to protect terns should 
be explained. Terns are a group of gull-like birds belonging 
to the family Laridw, and the majority, all in fact which 
nest in Britain, feed almost exclusively upon fish, crustaceans, 
or other marine animals. They are not, like many true 
gulls, omnivorous scavengers, nor useful to the agriculturist, 
like the black-headed gull. The fisherman is naturally 
suspicious of a rival. 

_ Ashore or sea without gulls is imperfect, but the tern 
is more graceful and beautiful than any gull. It is slighter 
and more delicate in build, its form and proportions perfect 
for the life it leads; it is in its true setting only when on 
the wing. The bodies of all the terns are light and slender, 
the wings long and narrow, and as the birds fly with deliberate 
but powerful strokes the carpal joint is sharply angled. 
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The tails, forked in all species, vary in length, being pro. 
portionately shortest in the Sandwich and lesser terns, and 
longest in the rare roseate tern; the length is in the outer 
tail-feathers or streamers. Beating over a shimmering, sun- 
lit, summer sea, poising occasionally with quivering wings 
and then dropping headlong upon finny prey, the tern igs 
exquisitely easy and graceful; its shape rather than its 
flight has earned it the title of sea-swallow. But the tern 
is no weakling, a bird of summer days and peaceful seas 
alone ; it is oceanic, and must face the wintry gale. 

On our own coasts terns meet with varied weather, and 
visions of the birds as we saw them more than once at 
Scolt were recalled by the lines of E. W. Hendy: 


Oh, never from dusty earth you came, 
Who sail on the storm’s commotion, 
With breast of silver and beak of flame, 
Fleet-winged as the wind’s emotion. 
When dawn glowered red in a baleful sky, 
And the winnowed foam flew scudding by, 
With rapture of beating wings and a-cry, 
You were born of wind and ocean. 


Over the beach where the spindrift scudded, wonderfully 
white against a leaden, lowering sky, the birds careened, 
wheeled, and drifted, indifferent to wind and spume. They 
were masters of the air, at home in the turmoil. 

For its beauty alone the tern is worthy of protection, 
but esthetic reasons do not justify us in encouraging the 
increase of any species beyond due proportions. The terns 
have their place in Nature’s scheme ; to fulfil their rightful 
functions, to take their share in maintaining Balance, they 
must neither be too numerous nor too few. The reduction 
of any form, however harmful we deem it, beyond certain 
limits leads to the increase of other forms which may be 
far more harmful; extermination has widespread evil 
results. If, on the other hand, any species is permitted to 
increase beyond normal numbers the effects are similar ; the 
food supply suffers, and other competitors are starved out, 
The fishermen affirm that they are unsuccessful competitors 
of the too-abundant terns. 

Before we decide whether the fisherman is right or 
wrong we must look back many years, and few can say 
with certainty what was the condition before the bird- 
protector became the champion of terns and other species. 
There is, however, no doubt that the birds were persecuted. 
Beauty is a fatal gift for any wild creature; the tern’s 
bitterest foes admit its beauty. Taxidermy was, to the 
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last generation, a favourite art, and badly stuffed effigies 
of many terns glared from the walls of cottages and public- 
houses, standing amidst crudely dyed grasses and littered 
shells, in front of an artistic background of brightly coloured 
butterflies and beetles. The tern looked “pretty” in a 
glass case, and so it was shot. Women thought it looked 
pretty on their heads, and thousands were slaughtered that 
the long graceful wings might stand up stiffly from a hat, 
enhancing, so the purchaser imagined, the beauty of the 
face beneath. 

Before it was illegal to shoot during the breeding season 
“sportsmen ’”’ shot the birds as they came in with food 
for the young. Think of the downy young, their ‘“‘cheeping” 
growing weaker and weaker as they called for the parents 
who lay, pitiful, mangled corpses on the beach! These 
wretches did not want the birds; they wished to slay, to 
show their skill ! 

Terns suffered terribly from egg robbery. The eggs 
were collected both for food and for dealers to retail to 
their customers. They were easy to find; all the eggs in 
a@ colony could be gathered without labour. One man 
who became a keen bird-protector told me how, when 
acting as light-keeper near a colony of roseate terns, he 
annually looted the nests, selling the eggs to a dealer. No 
wonder that the roseates deserted this spot. As terns 
became rarer, and eggs more difficult to obtain, prices rose ; 
collectors, fearing that the birds would become extinct, 
paid high prices, and thus encouraged dealers. The roseate 
and Sandwich terns suffered most. In Norfolk the bird 
itself had value. ‘‘ A few years ago,” said one fisherman, 
“‘a Sandwich tern was a rarity, and if one turned up it 
had a bad time, for it was worth 10s. in the market.” Its 
value has fallen, but the fishermen wish it still to have 
“‘a bad time ”’ for other reasons. 

Other forces, more difficult to combat, have functioned 
against the tern; breeding-ground after breeding-ground 
has been invaded and destroyed. The growth of seaside 
resorts and the conversion of wild dunes into golf-links 
have evicted the terns, the former inhabitants. Within 
recent years ternery after ternery has vanished ; it is hardly 
surprising that numbers have increased in the few reserved 
and protected areas. To-day there are more terns than 
formerly in certain localities, but it is doubtful if there are 
more birds altogether. Because bird-protectors were con- 
vinced that terns had suffered, and that two species, at 
least, were seriously threatened, they determined to give 
VOL. LXXXV 29 
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them a chance of reinstating themselves. Hudson included 
the roseate tern as a vanishing British bird, and in 1884 
Seebohm doubted if any were nesting within our islands, 

Fortunately Seebohm knew old haunts only, for at a 
later date we discovered a new colony, whose owner agreed 
to make it a sanctuary under the Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds. This colony has flourished, and the 
roseate tern is spreading and has nested in Norfolk. 

The spread of the Arctic, Sandwich, and roseate terns 
to colonies where formerly common and lesser terns were 
the only species present, is very interesting, and may be 
explained by a combination of circumstances. Large num- 
bers of small terneries have been destroyed and the birds 
have resorted to the few areas where they could find safety. 
These became congested districts, were in fact overcrowded. 
Nature objects to overpopulation ; she never permits too 
many of any animal to exist for many years. Famine, 
disease, or an increase in natural foes are the media she 
uses to readjust balances. 

Thus Arctic terns whose hereditary northern breeding- 
places were overcrowded or non-existent wandered south, 
and strove to settle amongst their southern congeners. So 
long as the total population, say of the Norfolk terneries, 
is not in excess of the food supply all will go well, but if 
the birds have destroyed the fishery, a reduction of the tern 
population will follow without human interference. Nature 
is as jealous for her fishes as for her birds; neither will be 
allowed to perish so long as she works alone. Man, how- 
ever, may upset her calculations. 

The task of preserving terns, even where illegal shooting 
and egg-lifting is stopped, is not easy, for the birds have 
many naturalenemies and suffer from Nature’s forces. Infant 
mortality is high, and occasionally the birds, overcome by 
adverse circumstances, give up the struggle and desert the 
colony. 

Those who argue that birds act by reason rather than 
instinct must be puzzled by the apparent stupidity of terns ; 
they persist in laying first clutches below the limits of the 
higher tides. But is this inability to reason or fallibility 
of instinct ? Surely the tern, descended from countless 
generations of maritime inhabitants and coastal nesters, 
should realize that the tide line is not constant. Some 
colonies have been destroyed again and again by spring 
tides ; one would imagine that the survivors could only be 
the progeny of birds that habitually nested above the highest 
high-water mark, and that this habit of safe nesting would 
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be inherited. But no, the error is repeated annually. At 
Blakeney and Scolt, the land is slowly extending towards 
the west. Marram springs up on the newest hooks and the 
young blades form a slight barrier to the blowing sand ; 
it collects around them, its accumulation aided by dead 
seaweed or scraps of driftwood ; tiny mounds are formed— 
the “new dunes.” 

On and around these new dunes the first terns’ eggs are 
laid, but as the ridges are for a time submerged by the 
higher tides these first eggs are washed away. When more 
nesting birds arrive, for all do not arrive at once, they 
invade the older dunes and are safe. Strong winds, blowing 
the loose sand in blinding sheets, destroy eggs and newly. 
hatched young, burying them or killing them with cold. 
The watcher at Blakeney saves some infants by raising stone 
shelters behind which the downy chicks snuggle; the way 
in _ they seek protection shows how they dislike bitter 
winds. 

The mottled eggs, stone-coloured or brown, and the 
down-clad young are alike protectively coloured, and by 
these natural defences a proportion elude enemy eyes. But 
protective colour is not always a safeguard, for the pro- 
tected animal is competing with enemies. If disguises are 
evolved through survival of the best disguised, there is also 
evolution of the power of detecting disguise. Only a pro- 
portion of the disguises are undetected. 

Stoats and weasels slay many young birds—there are 
stoats at Scolt—and rats are a worse nuisance. Rats were 
very troublesome at Blakeney until Pinchen reduced their 
numbers. All three mammals are skilled egg-lifters. Stoats 
may be the best check to the increase of rats, but eggs 
and young birds are more easily obtained. 

At Scolt rooks from the mainland did great damage ; 
they worked the shingle ridges and dunes with diabolical 
persistency. Ringed plovers suffered most, and many, after 
their first eggs were stolen, nested beneath bushes of sueda ; 
but the rooks found them. 

The larger gulls, herrings, and the two blackbacked gulls, 
are egg robbers, and numbers loiter daily near the ternery, 
though they seldom venture to pilfer when the mature 
terns are in force. Terns will boldly attack any suspicious 
bird that approaches their domain. Gulls, though much 
bigger and stronger, are driven off by combined assaults, 
the terns hovering above them with loud screams of anger, 
and shooting down towards them like peregrines stooping 
at prey. Over and over again our attention was drawn by 
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and yet the behaviour of gregarious or colonial animals js 
regulated by communal laws for the advantage of the race 
rather than the individual. If, as I suspect, “‘ egg pecking ” 
was due to the terns, there is a possible explanation, sup- 
ported by observations at Ravenglass. The common terns, 
resenting the increase of their larger congeners and rivals 
on the territory that they claimed as their own, pecked 
those eggs which were unguarded by incubating Sandwich 
terns, 

It will be evident from the catalogue of perils which 
beset the early life of the tern that the work of protection 
is not easy. And now the protector is threatened by an 
agitation which may result in the destruction of all his 
hopes. The point at issue is whether or not the fish in the 
inshore waters have been destroyed by the terns. The 
fishermen contend that terns feed on small flat fish, young 
cod, and other immature food fishes, and that it is no longer 
possible to capture these in the channels, or that, uncap- 
tured, they grow to maturity. Some immature fish, they 
contend, are the food of larger and more valuable kinds, 
which are no longer secured in profitable quantity. 

Certain of the facts may be correct, but so far there is 
‘no proof that terns are responsible for the shortage. Un- 
doubtedly the favourite food of terns is the sand-eel or 
sand-launce, a little silvery gregarious fish, abundant off 
most sandy shores. The sand-eel is edible, but at all 
terneries that I have visited, and especially at Scolt and 
Blakeney, the sand-eels are brought in from the sea by 
the birds that have been hunting for the young, and are 
not taken in the gutters and harbours. One fisherman even 
asserted that terns fished so far as eight miles out. Sand- 
eels, still plentiful enough to support the terneries, have 
long been known off the Norfolk coast, for Sir Thomas 
Browne tells how at Blakeney they were taken from the 
sand with forks and rakes. One point the fishermen over- 
look when they grumble that they cannot catch these fish 
in the harbours. Sars, a great authority, points out that 
sand-eels are voracious, devouring all fish, crustaceans and 
other marine animals that they can master, and, sweeping 
the seas in immense shoals, kill off the small fry more 
effectively than any terns. May not the terns, reducing the 
numbers of the sand-eels, be working in the interests of 
fish in general? The increase of terns may be the method 
by which small fish, for years destroyed by over-abundant 
sand-eels, will in a few years be reinstated. 

Again, the same natural forces which have made Blakeney 
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and Scolt so valuable for the study of coastal changes, may 
be driving the marine fauna out of the channels and har- 
bours. Growth of land at the “ hooks ’’ must have its effect 
upon the plankton, for the currents are changed and 
weakened, and the set of the tide altered. Furthermore, 
there are changes in the salinity and constitution of the 
inshore waters through the growth of marsh land. 

Finally it may be asked: Is the real reason of complaint 
that the birds are destructive ? Nothing annoys men more 
than to find that what they have for generations considered 
local rights have been interfered with. Shooting and egg- 
collecting are forbidden on Nature Reserves ; these pursuits 
for sport or profit the fishermen considered their hereditary 
rights. Even if these are not the causes of complaint of 

who feel aggrieved, they should remember that modern 
methods of fishing are more and more destructive as each 
improvement is adopted. The steam-trawlers, though they 
may not come into inshore waters, crush and mangle in- 
numerable small and immature fish on the “ nurseries ”’ ; 
and the petrol boat can accomplish far more, and save more 
time, than was possible when small craft depended on wind 


and tide. The case against the terns in not proven. 


T. A. Cowarp 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A PRISONER OF WAR 


THE EXIT FROM GERMANY 


{In the April number of the National Review Captain Phillimore 
described the preparations of himself and fellow Prisoners of War for 
escaping from Schweidnitz camp in Silesia, where he had been incarcerated 
after escaping from various other camps and being retaken as described in 
previous numbers of the National Review. He now takes up his story on 
@ day of early summer in 1918, when the final and more successful flight 
was made, which resulted in his shaking the dust of Germany off his feet.— 
Eprror N.R.] 


SANDEMAN had been down the tunnel in the middle of 
the day, had hacked out the greater part of the last yard of 
earth which had been left for cover, and had actually shoved 
an iron bar into the outer air. I had been holding myself 
back from believing in this tunnel. We had suffered so 
many disappointments and had so many failures that I did 
not dare to hope too much. But the idea that that very 
night we might get away was a thought so thrilling as to be 
almost unbelievable. 

There were a good many arrangements to be made, 
Even after preparations and planning had been going on for 
months, at the last minute there was a lot to do. We were 
most of us old hands, and our nerves were steadier than 
might otherwise have been expected. Poor Dobbs, who had 
been in more tunnels than any of us, and with worse luck, 
and to whom the success of this tunnel was principally due, 
could not help being a bit crestfallen because he and his 
partner had drawn only sixth place when we drew lots for 
the order of our going. 


At six o’clock the last British officer, who had _ been 
cooking in the kitchen hut, left it, and there remained in 
it only the grim band of escapers. We felt exactly like 
criminals—as we always did, for that matter. The first and 
second parties numbered altogether about twenty-four. 
The first batch, who had dug the tunnel, were to be allowed 
to get clear away, and then given an hour’s start before the 
second lot went off. 

The second party’s chances did not look very rosy, and 
they did not feel exactly rosy about it either... . 

The twenty-fifth man clapped down the cupboard shelf 
and the dish-cover on the disappearing back of the twenty- 
fourth; then he left the hut empty. It would be half an 
hour before the German came round and locked up. 
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The clatter of dishes had given way to a queer silence, 
broken only by the muffled sound of heavy bodies being 
dragged through broken glass. The space available under- 
neath the hut and around the top of the shaft was sadly 
inadequate to our numbers. 

_ The twenty-fourth man gave what he hoped was his final 
wriggle before settling down for five hours of forced inaction, 
and prepared to concentrate his mind solely upon the joist 
sticking into his back. He had occupied what he fondly 
imagined was the minimum space into which the human 
body could squeeze. I forget the name of the scientist who 
has laid down the laws of squeezability. Number twenty- 
four had obviously never known them. 

By the time Number One had got into his allotted 
position at the foot of the shaft, Number Twenty-four had 
been compressed twenty-three times beyond the limit of 
human endurance. I could move my hand and the water- 
a it to my mouth and back to the ground, and that 
was aul. 

After what seemed a long while we heard the German 
come in, look round the kitchen, lock the door and go away. 

Time seemed interminable. 

Observe the perfection of the brain that planned this 
scheme. Number One, at the bottom of the pit, who alone 
could give the signal to advance, and Number Two, his 
partner, were the only two who had room to turn round, 
and therefore the only two removed from the temptation of 
breaking out before the hour fixed, viz. 11 p.m. I believe 
all our chances hung on that. 

The final hour was to some extent made easier by Num- 
bers One and Two moving up to the farther end of the 
tunnel. I could hear them cautiously removing the last foot 
or two of earth that had been left for cover. Until this was 
done not more than two or three could be allowed in the 
tunnel without exhausting all the air, in spite of the venti- 
lating fan being worked all the time by the next man. I 
had hoped for a draught of fresh air once the exit was broken 
open, but none of it got past the substantial bodies of my 
forerunners. Still, what a relief it was to be able to move 
forward in my turn and drop into the shaft and to know, 
also, that this meant that the two first were out and 
unobserved! We had a candle in the shaft, and here I 
abandoned my water-bottle, and saw to it that my 
mackintosh was tightly strapped round my pack. There 
was no room for it on my back in the tunnel, so I waited till 
I saw Facer’s heel vanish into the darkness, then pushed my 
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pack in after him, and followed myself in the now familiar 
attitude of a worm. As I crawled along I kept contact with 
Facer’s heel, and occasionally got a whisper back. 

Gilchrist is out!” 

And again: “ Bevington is out!” 

It was an arduous job. The sweat streamed off on to the 
sand below. My heart thumped against the left wall and 
rebounded on to the right. The first fifteen yards were down- 
hill, so as to get under the footings of the camp wall, but 
after that the grade rose steeply to the mouth of the 
tunnel. 

It was a slow business. A few yards of this creeping was 
so exhausting that we were obliged to lie still very often and 
do nothing but gasp for some seconds. We had agreed, 
also, to halt for two minutes each time someone left the 
mouth of the burrow, so as to give him a chance to get out 
of shot of the sentry before the next on the list made a 
possibly noisy exit. 

It seemed a long way. During one of our halts Facer’s 
— a me. He had gained on me, and might be out 

eady. 

Why on earth couldn’t I see the blessed light of heaven ? 
I struggled on, and at last I saw it—not the least as I 
expected it, but a tiny disc of sky. 

I realized that in two or three minutes I must take the 
cold plunge into danger; and my heart, already beating 
fast, went a beat faster. 

I had plenty of time to wonder whether a Boche was 
standing just outside the hole with his bayonet at the ready. 
Was it possible that the first eight had got clear away with- 
out attracting notice? If a shot had been fired we should 
have heard it. But it was quite on the cards that Facer or 
his partner had been heard and that the sentry might have 
crept stealthily up and found the hole. He might even now 
be lying in wait for me. 

The idea of coming upon him head first and absolutely 
defenceless was not a pleasant one. 

I crawled to the lip of the hole, and lay still. 

Slowly, inch by inch, I thrust my head half through till 
my ears were outside, and I could listen. I could feel Murray 
fretting behind me at my deliberation, but there was no 
sound. I pushed my pack gently down theslope in front of me. 

The hole was too narrow for my shoulders, and I left go 
of my bundle for a moment in an effort to enlarge the open- 
ing. Immediately my pack rolled off without me down the 
hill, This was a fearful moment. If it reached the bushes 
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below and crashed into them it would make a noise to 
awaken the dead! Thank goodness! after two turns it 
caught on a small stone and there stopped. I worked 
quietly with my shoulders at the edges of the aperture. The 
noise of the falling gravel, as I broke it away, sounded 
appallingly loud. 

It seemed to Murray, gasping frantic whispers at my 
back, that I lay there for ages. In reality it was only a few 
seconds. 

I was out! Catching up my pack, I crawled along the 
side of the slope into a patch of shade, shielded from the 
arc light by some bushes. The camp lay alongside some 
public gardens, and into these we had emerged. I was now 
crouching within a few yards of a path that wound up 
towards us from a Bier Kiosk below. 

I squatted silently against the bank, and it was lucky I 
did so, for at that moment the sound of voices fell on my 
ear from close at hand, and I saw two dark figures approach- 
ing along the path. 

A pair of German lovers were wandering sentimentally 
towards me, the man’s arm round his companion’s waist 
and his eyes, thank Heaven! gazing into hers. They drew 
nearer and nearer, till I could hear every murmured word, 
and thought that they could not fail to see me. But they 
passed by, so close that I could nearly have touched them, 
too intent upon their talk to see the rigid figure that 
crouched in the shadow almost at their feet. 

_— second, and a turn in the path took them out of 
sight. 

At this instant Murray, marching over the slope at 
express speed, loomed largely upon me. He was in a perfect 
fever of impatience, and was going ahead so fast that I only 
caught him by the coat just in time, and pulled him down, 
in spite of whispered protests. 

We crouched there for about a minute till we heard the 
steps of the German couple gradually die away; then we 
got to our feet and crossed the path they had followed, only, 
as far as I was concerned, to run bang into a wire a few steps 


farther on. It twanged horribly. Very soon we were out 


of the gardens and on to the road, which led from the camp 
gate to a railway arch and beyond. 

There was no shadow here; we had no choice but to walk 
along the road in the light of the camp, in addition to that 
of a bright moon. However, we had done half the distance 
to the arch in safety when suddenly through it came a 
German civilian and his wife. There was nothing for it but 
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to go straight past them; but it was an awkward meeti 
within two hundred yards of the main gate. As a matter 
of fact the man gave the alarm when he reached the camp ; 
and though the next pair got out all right, the second party, 
who were obliged to give us an hour’s law, were all caught 
before their own start could be made. 

This couple looked at us in a shocked and surprised 
manner, but passed us without speaking, and we hurried on. 
A moment or two later we were overtaken by Dobbs and 
McLean. They looked a comic pair, Dobbs’ huge form, 
dominated by a wide grin of delight at being out at last— 
he had been trying for three years—towering above his 
diminutive companion, who in spite of his small size had no 
difficulty in keeping up with him, for he was a wonderful 
walker. We were glad to see them safely out and to give 
them precedence. 

A quarter of a mile beyond the arch we lay down in a 
ditch to arrange and put on our packs. We then set off 
straight along the highroad that led to the wooded hills 
between us and the Austrian frontier. It was the usual 
German road, stretching straight as a ruler before us and 
lined with cherry-trees. The rye in the fields that bordered 
it on either side was by now two or three feet high and well 
in ear. 

When we had gone about a mile we heard a noise of 
voices. Some people were coming towards us, singing as 
they came. They were still some way off, and I said to 
Murray : 

‘“* We had better go into the rye.” 

I led the way into the field, stepping as carefully as I 
could so as to leave no track. Murray followed, and we lay 
down ten yards from the road. 

The Germans came on, making a good deal of row— 
young men in uniform, each with a girl on his arm. I 
could hear them talking quite plainly. 

** How sad I am, lieber Fritz, that you are going to the 
West Front!” one girl was saying, as she leant lovingly on 
her soldier’s shoulder. 

** Ach!” he replied, with a snort of bravado—“ ach ! fur 
mich ist es ganz egal, ob ich gegen die Russen oder gegen 
die Englander Krieg fiihre.”’ . 

I thought to myself: “‘ You won’t find it quite the same 
thing, my dear Fritz; I can promise you that.” And I felt 
a thrill at the thought that possibly I might be there to greet 
him. 

An hour or two later we had a nasty shock. 
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| We were going through some fir-trees down a steep hill, 
at whose base we hoped to find water. We had followed 
a narrow footpath that wound steeply down between the 
trees, and the black roof of the fir-branches made it very 
dark. All at once we ran straight into two men who were 
climbing up the path towards us. The thick carpet of pine- 
needles deadened all sound of footsteps, both theirs and ours, 
and we were upon them without a moment’s preparation. 
There was nothing for it but to go on, and on we went, while 
my heart seemed to stop beating utterly for about ten paces. 
As the second man brushed my elbow in passing, I heard the 
other say to him : 

“ Ruski, nai ? ” 

But they did not stop, and disappeared up the path. 
What they were doing in the middle of the woods at two in 
the morning I don’t know. As far as I could judge in the 
obscurity they were rough-looking men, and I think they 
may have been Bohemians. It was lucky for us that we 
did not strike them as being British officers, or they might 
have remembered that there was always a reward for those 
who recaptured the likes of us. 

We collected some water in my sponge-bag and doubled 
back up into the hills. 

By this time we were very tired, and as it soon would be 
light we began looking about us for a place in which to lie 
up during the day. We came to a clearing where wood- 
cutters had been at work among young oak, and where they 
had left a lot of faggots and bundles of carefully peeled oak 
stakes. We selected two of these as walking-sticks, and 
pushed on into some brushwood of young oaks, where we 
lay down upon a sweet-smelling bed of lilies of the valley. 
They grew thickly on all sides, making the place lovely with 
their scent. Glad we were to nestle down under the young 
leaves of the oaks and stretch our weary limbs upon the 
crushed lilies. But dawn was upon us, and as the dim 
light began to filter through the scrub we saw that it was — 
less thick than we had thought it in the night—less thick, 
indeed, than was very safe. So, gathering up our packs, we 
rose and went on a little way till we came to a place where 
heather grew under scattered seedling pines; there in a 
little dip or hollow in the ground we lay down again amongst 
the heather and went to sleep. 

It was quite light when I woke; the sunlight was already 
dancing in the tree-tops; the daily buzzing chorus of the 
insects had begun. Murray, at my feet, lay still sleeping, 
and near at hand someone was whistling a shrill tune. 
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During a second I lay, drowsily listening; then in a 
flash I was wide awake, and a prey to the most sickening 
anticipations. For between the stalks of the heather I could 
see the whistler. An overgrown German boy in blue cotton 
overalls, with a bunch of tow-coloured hair only half-hidden 
by his round cap, was advancing upon us, slashing about 
him with a stick as he came. 

It was plain that he was looking for something. It 
might be eggs. I caught at the notion hopefully. But he 
was not only peering about him; he was carefully beating 
sag bush, and I felt instantly certain that he was hunting 

or us. 

We could not yet be farther than six or seven miles from 
the camp ; by this time no doubt our escape was discovered, 
and the Germans were instituting a search for us in their 
usual methodical and thorough way all over the country. 

There was no possibility of getting away. We were 
barely covered by the heather. I looked again at Murray; 
he was sleeping peacefully. What if he should wake 
suddenly and sit up, or give a snort in his sleep, or cry out ? 
But I dared not wake him. There was nothing for it but 
to hold my breath and wait. 

On came the boy. As he walked he beat the heather. 
At every few steps he stopped and peered into some place 
where it grew more thickly. From time to time he called 
aloud to someone out of sight—another searcher no doubt. 
Up one strip he went, and down the next, and back again. 
No one could have hunted that ground more thoroughly. 
He missed only one solitary patch of it, and that was the 
patch where we lay hidden. 

We were disturbed no more that day, and when darkness 
came again we wandered onwards through the woods all 
night without meeting anyone, and making good progress. 
From time to time we crossed little cultivated valleys with 
farms and clusters of small houses dotted about them. Very 
beautiful they looked in the bright moonlight, and strangely 
peaceful in the silence and solitude of the night. Before day 
came we began to look about us once more for a snug spot 
to shelter in till evening, but to our dismay we could find no 
decent cover. We were by then walking among tall trees 
with little or no undergrowth, and the farther we went the 
more it was the same thing. 

At last, as it was getting light, we dropped down under 
some beeches, where a few low brambles spread themselves 
over the ground. It was shockingly bad cover, but the place 
seemed very lonely and remote. We had hopes that we 
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should scarcely require any screening, and solitude, after all, 
was our best concealment. 

Our optimism was soon shattered. We had not been 
lying there half an hour when we heard a noise, and saw, to 
our horror, quite a crowd of people coming towards the wood. 
As they approached we made them out to be a band of 
Russian prisoners with their German guard. They were 


_ bearing straight down on us, and we had almost. given our- 


selves up for lost when, not more than a hundred yards 
away, they halted and began to cut wood. 

We lay flat among our brambles, hardly daring to 
breathe and expecting every moment to be discovered, for 
the briars were very thin, and we were not half-hidden by 
their stalks. It would be enough if one of the Germans 
strayed ever so little in our direction, or if the work of the 
prisoners led them by degrees nearer to us. We prayed that 
they would soon go away; but not they! All day long, for 
sixteen mortal hours, we lay there, and all day long by some 
miracle our presence remained unsuspected. 


The next day we camped at the edge of a plantation of 
young trees, from which we could see far over the plain 
below. It was a most lovely view, and seemed in itself 
well worth escaping for. After years spent in the desolation 
of Gefangenlagern—those dusty acres where we had little to 
contemplate in the shape of scenery beyond barbed wire 
and army huts, where a blade of grass, if one were so rash 
as to grow, was a rarity, like a palm-tree in Scotland—the 
beautiful country we were passing through was a constant 
and unfailing delight to both of us, and we used to gloat 
over it like long-lost mariners coming at last in sight of land. 

When we had slept our fill on this day, we lay happily 
engrossed in the scene below us, and presently saw smoke 
rising farther down the valley, and made out a train that was 
puffing its way along into the plain. 

Out came our maps. There was only one possible rail- 
way; this was one that ran down a re-entrant of Austrian 
territory—a narrow U-shaped valley bounded by hills, just 
like the one we were coming to. We were in Austria, then. 
With what joy we grew certain of that! Even if we were 
Ttecaptured now we had great hopes that we might not be 
sent back to Germany, and surely any other country would 
be less unpleasant. 

_We decided that this must be the very valley down 
which the Prussians marched in 1866. 

The next night we made our way down to the rail- 
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way and followed it for a good many miles. It wag 
naturally far the shortest and most direct route, but it had 
its drawbacks. Though it followed the river’s course, it was 
cut through the curves and elbows of the hills, between 
which the water swirled over its boulders, so that we were 
constantly walking through cuttings blasted so narrowly out 
of the rock that once when a train went by we had barely 
room, by flattening ourselves against the wall, to let it pass, 
When we came out of these it was generally to cross the 
river by an equally narrow bridge, where we stepped as 
quickly as we could from sleeper to sleeper, the spaces 
between them filled with dizzy glimpses of the rushing 
torrent below, and the roar of it as it bawled among its 
stones making us continually uncertain as to whether or not 
we heard a train approaching. What we should have done 
if we had met one on those bridges was a thing we avoided 
thinking about. After a time we began to come to tunnels, 
and these also were unpleasant. 

As we drew near the mouth of one which appeared to be 
about three hundred yards long, I suddenly saw, silhouetted 
against the arch of sky at the far end, the figure of a man. 
Even as I saw him he jumped across the track and seemed to 
flatten himself against the opposite wall. We stopped short 
and looked at each other. What was the man doing? Was 
he alone, or with others? And were they lying in wait for 
us? Could anyone have guessed that we might take this 
road? Perhaps, even, some of our party had already 
travelled this way and been caught just here. It was such 
a perfect place for an ambush. We must be silhouetted 
against the dim light no less distinctly than the figure we 
had seen. We had thought the bare, rocky sides of the 
cutting too steep to climb, but now we turned to them 
instinctively, and it was surprising how quickly we had 
scaled them and were off across country over the top. 

After that we took to the road. There was just one road, 
leading, like the railway and the river, down the valley. We 
were afraid to go too wide of them lest we should unwittingly 
get over the frontier again, as we knew that this narrow 
valley was a mere salient, surrounded on three sides by 
Germany. We walked all night down the road, going boldly, 
or as boldly as we might, past other stray nightfarers and 
through an occasional slumbering village. The people we 
passed would generally wish us ‘‘Good-night”’ in a language 
we took to be Russian, but discovered later to be Czech. 

Our feet were very sore and the road was very hard. It 
was paved with cobbles, and our wet boots made matters 
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worse. However, we went a long way that night, on our 
pulpy feet, coming finally to a little town, through which we 
urried without meeting a soul. As we emerged on the 
other side, shutters were beginning to open, and these signs 
of life made us look hastily about for cover. 

Seeing a wood at the side of the road, we entered it, and 
lay down in some birch scrub. On our way we crossed 
paths, and saw seats placed here and there, but only after 
we had been in hiding for some hours did we realize that 
we had hit upon a public park. I could not sleep for a 
long time because my feet hurt so much, but at last I 
dropped off. 

When we woke it was midday, and it was to the sound of 
people talking. Moving very cautiously I looked up, and 
saw an old man and a small child sitting on a bench on a 
path, above, and not fifteen yards away from us. The 
whole of that afternoon we had the privilege of seeing and 
hearing the burgers of Nachod enjoying their Sunday outing. 
A continuous stream of children came along the path and 
played around us; they might at any moment have run 
straight into us, as they often penetrated the fringe of bushes 
beside the path, unlike German children, who do not as a 
tule show enough independence to move a step from the 
beaten track. Quantities of grown people came, too, and 
the seat above us was never unoccupied during the rest of 
the day. Altogether we were very thankful when darkness 
at last drove them away, and could hardly believe our luck 
in having escaped detection. 

On we went again—on and on. 

Once we turned aside into a lesser road, which led us 
deceitfully on till abruptly it ended at the river bank. We 
took off our boots and stockings and waded across, the 
stream being just deep enough and just swift enough to 
make it as much as we could do to avoid being swept off our 
feet. On the farther side was a sort of lawn, and a few steps 
farther we realized that we were in the garden of a private 
house. We stole out of it as quietly as we could, only to 
come out on to a drive and to be suddenly confronted with 
a keeper. He stopped us and questioned us angrily. I 
don’t know if he guessed who we were, but anyhow we had 
no business there, and no doubt he longed to run usin. But 
there was a pair of us, both a size or two larger than he was 
and both armed with stout sticks. He thought better of it 
and let us pass. As we hurried on, thanking our stars, we 
came unexpectedly on a little town. 

It was perched on a cliff in a loop of the river, and looked 
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in the bright moonlight less like an ordinary sleeping town, 
to be awakened to human bustle and activity in the mornin 
than like a little city built by people of a fairy story and le 
by them under the spell of enchantment while their business 
carried them to somedistant world. There it stood, all swept 
and tidy, and only waiting for the inhabitants to return to 
it. Right over the river, on the corner of the bluff, hung a 
yellow tower that looked as if it had come straight from 
Rome. It was just like one of the medieval towers there, 
left by the Roman barons. An Orsini or a Colonna would 
have been at home in it. We passed beneath it into a great 
cobbled square, made mysterious by the dark recesses of an 
arcade, on whose snowy facade the shadows of Renaissance 
mouldings were drawn with sharp and inky outline by the 
moon. We felt like trespassers on all the ages; out of the 
guét apens behind the pillars might come with equal fitness 
a bravado of the Borgias, a sbirro of Ferdinand’s, or a 
Kaiserliche und K6nigliche gendarme. 

No sound betrayed the presence of life in the city. We 
felt as if each house was holding its breath to listen to the 
rattle of our boots. The nails in the soles of them rang upon 
the stones so loudly that it seemed to us as if a squadron 
of men-at-arms could hardly have made a more insistent 
entry, and as though behind the venetian shutters a thousand 
listeners crouched and watched us as we stole across the square. 

At the far corner of that square we came upon a drinking- 
fountain, and some spirit of recklessness urged us to stop 
and drink at it. Perhaps this act of ours broke the spell that 
was set upon the place, for from the blackness of the arcade 
there emerged an old man, who looked us over, grinned, and 
went away. We also went away—out of the square, out 
of the town, and across the gorge by a bridge. 

Day began to break, and we sped up a steep hill. At the 
top was a sign-post—a perfect encyclopedia of information. 
But all ahead of us was open country without any sign of 
cover. 

“We must go back down the road,” Murray said, “ and 
try that wood just outside the town.” 

** All right.” 

And back we went. 

As we strode round a corner, there arose before us the 
front ranks of a gang of fifty French and Italian prisoners. 
No doubt they were being led out to work. Broad grins 
greeted us. The guard, as far as we could see, was seized 
with a sudden zeal for march discipline. Anyhow they 
appeared interested in anything rather than us. 
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Two bodies moving in opposite directions at the rate of 
five miles an hour do not take long to put distance between 
them. For two minutes our shoulders winced beneath 
umpennery hands; the next instant we dived into the 
wood. 

“That was a piece of luck!” we said to each other, as 
soon as we had put a small ravine or two between us and the 
road, 

But the next moment we readjusted our opinion. 

“Good Lord! I believe this is another blooming park ! ” 
Murray exclaimed in a low voice. 

So it was. 

We were the least thing off nursemaids and perambula- 
tors after that interminable day at Nachod. However, this 
being no longer Sunday, the population of Neustadt stuck 
to its work and left us to our rest. Or perhaps the town 
really was enchanted, and empty. Nothing disturbed us, 
but at nightfall, as we were sallying forth again upon our 
journey, we ran bang into a youth who was advancing, gun 
in hand, along a glade. Whether we met him with looks 
more wild and scared than his own or not I don’t know, 
owt he it was who turned and fled helter-skelter into the 
night. 

No doubt the rabbits he was stalking had cause to be 
grateful to us. 

We walked all night, and lay up the next day in some 
birch undergrowth. Our success in the different encounters 
we had had so far, and the apparent absence of hostility 
in the people we met on our route, was doing much to 
encourage us. 

Compared to the continual dread in which we lived at 


the beginning of our journey, the feeling we had by now was 


almost one of confidence. About midday, after we had slept 
and eaten, Murray put it into words by saying: 

“Look here, we shall take about a year to get to 
Rumania at this rate. I vote that we chuck this travelling 
by night business, and come out into the open.” 

“What do you mean ?” I asked, rather startled. 

“T mean we’d better try to get on by train,” Murray 
said. “The people about here seem on the whole inclined 
to he friendly. I believe we could get away by rail quite 
well,” 

I was doubtful, and we had a long argument about it, 
at the end of which he convinced me that he was right, and 
I gave in. 

“The first thing to do is to have a thorough clean up,” 
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Murray suggested then. We were in a fearful state of dirt 
and unkemptness, and looked like a pair of scarecrows, 
“We must shave,” he said, “and then go to an hotel and 
have a night in bed, if we can get it, or at all events a proper 
bath and wash.” 

I thought this was madness, and said so; but finally he 
persuaded me to his view, and we started by making a fire, 
on which we heated some water. We proceeded to shave 
with a good deal of difficulty, as we had no looking-glass, but, 
with help from each other, we managed it. The fire was 
very welcome to us as a means of drying some of our clothes, 
Obliged as we were to withdraw from the public gaze at 
about 4 a.m. every morning, it generally meant crushing 
ourselves into long grass or bushes or growing corn, which 
at that hour was sure to be dripping with dew, even in the 
finest weather, so that we spent the first few hours of every 
day lying with chattering teeth, soaked to the skin. The 
prospect of abandoning this sort of life was a tempting one, 
but in spite of everything it was with very unpleasant mis- 
givings that at two or three in the afternoon we took our 
courage in both hands and stepped out on to the highroad 
in the brilliant light of day. 

We felt like two owls venturing forth at this unheard- 
of hour, and as owls in the daytime must expect to be 
quickly mobbed by flocks of small birds, so we, from moment 
to moment, were beset by the idea that we likewise would 
speedily be mobbed by the inhabitants of the country-side. 
But nothing happened, and we walked along with an ever- 
increasing sense of security. The people we passed looked 
at us and grinned knowingly, or sometimes sympathetically, 
calling out to us remarks which, as far as I could make out, 
were the equivalent of “‘ Poor Russians,” or something of the 
kind. We had always cherished hopes that the Bohemians 
would be friendly, but as these were founded on what I had 
read in German newspapers, I had not as much confidence in 
them as I could have wished. We did not know, though we 
discovered it later, that the people in that part of the 
country were violently pro-Ally. Presently, however, we saw 
coming towards us three particularly large and formidable- 
looking men, whose whole appearance filled us with suspicion. 

** We'd better turn round,” Murray proposed. 

But I protested against this. ‘“‘ We've made up our 
minds to march by day,’ I said. ‘It’s no use giving up at 
the first sight of anyone we don’t fancy the look of. Come 
on. Or, if you like, we’ll sit down beside the road till they’ve 
gone by.” 
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This we did. But the three men did not go by as we 
hoped they would. When they came opposite to where we 
sat, they stopped and showed every disposition to enter into 
conversation. 

‘What are you doing there?” they asked curiously. 

“Tired,” said I, pointing to my feet, which were cer- 
tainly sore enough. I was always the spokesman. Murray 
did not know a word of German. 

“So!” the first man said. “ You have come far? And 
where are you going ?”’ 

“To Dobrushka,”’ I replied, that being the name of the 
nearest town. I was pleased to observe that he spoke very 
bad German. 

They considered us gravely for a minute or two, then 
one of them remarked : 

“You come from Josephstadt ? ” 

“Certainly not!” I answered. I knew that Josephstadt 
was a prison camp. “ We have come from Germany—from 
Breslau. We are Germans.” 

He did not seem convinced, and said decidedly : 

“You are escaped Russian prisoners.” 

I tried to laugh. “No, no!” I said. “We are not 
Russians ; we are Germans.” | 

“You are Russians, and you go to Olmutz and Cracow,” 
he declared. ‘‘See here!” and he produced a piece of 
paper and a pencil and began to write. “See!” he said, 
handing me the paper; and I saw that on it he had written 
a complete list of towns we should pass on our way to the 
Russian frontier. It seemed almost as if they were anxious 
to help us on our road. At any rate he was doing what a 
German would probably have been shot for if he had been 
caught at it, and it is certain no German would have trusted 
his two companions sufficiently to commit himself to so 
dangerous a step in their presence. 

Still, we could not give ourselves away on the chance, so 
I stuck to it that we were Germans. They seemed dis- 
appointed, but remained where they stood, looking at us, and 
I thought I might ask them to recommend us an inn farther 
on. I had learnt the Czech word for inn by seeing it written 
up in the villages as we came along, and I now used it in my 
inquiry, and tried to make him understand that I wanted to 
go to one which was kept by Czechs. He wrote me down a 
name on the bit of paper, and then at last the three 
reluctantly tore themselves from our agreeable society and 
proceeded on their way. 

It would take me too long to relate all the alarms and 
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adventures which continued to beset us during the next few 
days. I must pass over our difficulties at the inn, our 
interview with the police, the terrors we went through 
about buying railway tickets and about changing our 
German money. Itis enough to say that we came success- 
fully through all these dangers, and found ourselves at last 
in the train on our way to Cracow. 

We got to Cracow at about eleven at night. The station 
was a perfect pandemonium of soldiers and Polish Jews, 
We took tickets to Lemberg, and found out that the train 
for that place started at 2 a.m. Of course, we had nowhere 
to go to except the waiting-room. We went to the first-class 
waiting-room, but were turned out of that without much 
ado. Murray’s nose had been bleeding frantically in the 
train, and we wanted some place where we could wash him 
up. We had to go back to the third-class waiting-room. It 
was an enormous room, absolutely packed with Polish Jews. 
The only vacant spot was on the floor by the double swing 
doors that gave access from outside, and on a portion of a 
bench occupied by a fat young Jewess with bare feet, who 
was lying there asleep. Murray was exhausted by his nose- 
bleeding ; he squeezed himself on to the bench, where he 
fellasleep. When werose up to take the train we were horrified 
© find that his head had been resting on the Jewess’s dirty 
eet. 

This was the most awful night I ever spent. All night 
long the doors swung to and fro, admitting or letting out 
Jewish priests and novices. The Jewish priest in Poland 
practises the economy of the lilies of the field in his expendi- 
ture on clothing, wearing one and the same garment from 
the day of his birth till the day of his death. He pursues 
the same system with his hair, which he never cuts. 

Alternating with these clerics appeared women of the 
same persuasion. As they swished through the doors within 
a few inches of my head, I received the full benefit of the 
stink that entered with them. Each of them seemed to 
wear about a dozen petticoats, and from my point of 
vantage I could see, as well as smell, that each was filthier 
than the last. / 

Cracow is well known to be the dirtiest city in Europe. 

When the train at length came in, there was a terrific 
rush across the rails to board it. Murray and I modestly 
brought up the rear, not liking to thrust ourselves forward ; 
by the time we arrived there was no room left, not even 
standing room in the cattle trucks. 

We climbed on to the foot-boards and pushed into the 
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entrance of one of these, but we could scarcely get a knee in. 
While we clung to the edge of the crowd there arose a sudden 
hubbub from the packed mass of humanity at the back of 
the truck. Almost at once there was a shot, followed by 
groans, and the military police came running up. It was no 
place for us. We looked along the rest of the train. There 
was not a square inch empty, even on the foot-boards. There 
was nothing for it but to wait for the next train. 

Three hours longer we waited. Thank goodness most of 
the priesthood had been successful in the fight for places, and 
the waiting-room was now occupied mainly by the army, 
which was less objectionable. At last another train came 
in, and this time we found room to stand on the little 
platform at the end of a carriage, like the tram platforms 
in England. We shared it with two soldiers, one of whom, 
a Galician, was an amiable enough fellow. We presented him 
with a pinch of tobacco, and there ensued some attempt at 
conversation, carried on, on his side, partly by signs, partly 
in bad German. 

After an hour’s run we stopped and were shunted about 
to allow a very fine train, all made up of sleeping-cars and 
saloons, to pass us. It was full of smart people dressed in 
black coats and top hats, and evidently very important. 
We watched them being served with an elaborate meal 
while the trains stopped opposite each other, and I know 
two passengers on the east-bound train who suddenly 
experienced with socialistic and revolutionary doctrines a 
sympathy that had hitherto been foreign to them. 

After half an hour’s shunting, on we went at a good pace, 
delighted to know that at this rate we might, in another 
twenty-four hours or so, reach the point at which we meant 
to leave the train for good. We rolled on through pros- 
perous-looking country which showed little trace of having 
been the scene of Mackensen’s victorious advance. 

With the exception of the bridges, which had been 
destroyed and rebuilt with very new-looking white piers 
two years previously, not a building seemed to have been 
injured. The very thatch on the cottage roofs was old and 
untouched ; the crops were magnificent ; nothing could less 
have betrayed the recent passage of an army. 

Once over the Galician border we were able to buy hard- 
boiled eggs at the stations, as the neighbouring peasantry 
met the trains with supplies of them and sold them to 
passengers; so we determined to lay in a store, or at all 
events to live on them for the next day or two and save up 
our own provisions. 
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Now, to our dismay, an official made his appearance on 
the train whose business was to search among the travellers 
for deserters from the army. By waiting till he was 
occupied in one of the compartments and then dodging past 
him along the corridor, we managed to avoid attracting his 
notice. But such luck was too good to last. A few hours later 
this man went off duty; another took his place, and the 
first thing we knew, there he was in the doorway, his eyes 
fixed accusingly on us. We had by this time found places 
in one of the carriages, and I saw his glance wander to the 
rack above us, where our packs bulged only too conspicuously, 

“Your tickets,” he began by demanding. 

Here they are,” I said promptly. 

** So!” said he, with that odious accent of doubt that was 
so horribly familiar to me. ‘“‘ Have you Reisepassen ? ” 

I was forced to produce my papers; they seemed, I 
thought, to make a pretty fair impression on him. 

“And where are you going ?”’ he asked. 

“* We are going to Stanislau,” I replied. 

He looked again towards the rack. ‘I see,” he said, 
“You have rucksacks up there. What is in them ?” 

“Our food,” said I; and regretted it the next minute. 

** How, food?” he said. ‘* What sort of food? Food 
in tins 

** Yes,” I answered unhappily. 

** Let’s have a look,” said he; and pulling down one of 
our packs, he proceeded to undo it. The very first thing 
that came out was a bottle of Horlick’s malted milk tabloids. 
I had been so foolish as to leave the label on. The idea of 
being given away by our belongings had never struck me. 
As a rule, in escaping, things never reached that point. 
You were suspected. You were arrested. And there was 
an end of it. 

The inspector pored over the label; but I could see he 
was not able to make out in what language it was printed. 

** Are these German Konserven?” he asked incredu- 
lously. 

** Yes,” I said emphatically; ‘“‘ that’s what they are.” 

“‘T didn’t know the Germans made anything like this,” 
he said. ‘“‘ Are you sure it’s food ?” 

With the short-sighted idea that it was better to convince 
him that I had spoken the truth in one respect at least, I 
took a tablet out of the bottle and munched it. 

‘Ts it good ?” he asked, with some curiosity. 
“ Delicious!”? I said; and added: “It’s made of milk.” 
“ Give me some,” he demanded, 
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I tipped a few into his palm. After licking them doubt- 
fully, he gobbled them up, and at once put out his hand for 
more. 

They were absolutely our life’s blood, and it was very 
gingerly that I tipped out a few more. He ate them with 

eat relish, and the next time he took the bottle from me 
and saw to it that an end was put to such ill-judged economy. 
After that he sampled some Bovril tablets. 

This had all taken some time, and now with a start he 
seemed to remember that he had duties to perform. Rather 
hastily saying something about our papers having to be 
viséd by the station commandant at or before Przemysl, he 
cheerfully took his departure. 

I thought we had squared him, or at any rate that he 
might be squared with a ten-kronen piece, which I im- 
mediately extracted, like a tooth, from Murray, who was 
the banker. Our funds were getting unpleasantly low. I 
thought also that the inspector himself meant to take the 
papers to the station commandant, and that we should thus 
get out of an interview. In this happy state of illusion we 
trundled along to Jaroslav. There, unfortunately, I got 
out and walked down the long platform to get a drink of 
water from the tap for myself and Murray. 

When I came back with my tin cup in my hand, Murray 
was in a state of some agitation. He whispered to me: 

“ The inspector has been here, and seemed very savage at 
not finding you. He muttered something about Przemysl.” 

“ Confound it!” said I. 

Possibly if we had denied ourselves that drink of water 
our fate might have been different. 

We went on to Przemysl in a much less happy frame of 
mind, but consoled ourselves with a hard-boiled egg apiece. 

Murray was still savouring his—taking a bite, and then 
looking at it and thinking how delicious it was—when the 
train pulled up. My anxious gaze fell on a platform crowded 
with soldiers, and the inspector hauling out first one and then 
another of our fellow-travellers. It was not long before he 
came to us. 

“You must come to the commandant’s office,” he 
informed us. 

I held out my papers and said: “‘Can’t you get these 
viséd for us without my coming ?” 

However, he had this time put on a completely official 
manner. My hopes of being able to make use of him fell to 
the ground with a thud. It was a nasty shock, and it was 
now too late to take any other steps. How I wish we had 
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absconded at the last station. But’ a thousand difficulties 
would have arisen if we had left the railway then. Our 
food would not have lasted a third of the way; our boots, 
even, would hardly have done the whole distance. We had 
no detailed maps; we could not speak one word of either 
Polish or Ruthenian, and our route lay through country 
where those were the only languages spoken. To stick to 
the train had really been our one chance. 

Murray persisted with his egg till the inspector’s patience 
could stand it no longer and he began to get nasty. He 
roughly ordered us out, and then hurried us along the plat- 
form and through the crowds of gaping soldiers. At the 
R.T.O.’s office we fell in at the end of a queue of unhappy 
deserters and soldiers who had overstayed their leave or 
whose passes were out of order. These were summarily 
despatched by the station commandant, and then came our 
turn. 

The inspector handed over our faked papers. 

“Who signed this pass?” the commandant asked me 
when he had looked at it. He was a smart, business-like- 
looking little man. 

“The police-lieutenant at Schweidnitz, Herr Hauptmann.” 

“He had no right to give you such a pass. Have you 
no other papers ?”’ 

“T thought these would be sufficient,” I said; and 
vaguely repeated the words “ Polizie-Leutnant,”’ not being 
able to think of any other. 

‘** What are you ?”’ was the next question. 

** Miners, Herr Hauptmann.” This I said because the 
Schweidnitz district abounded in mines, worked for the most 
part by Poles. 

**T see you are described as German Poles. Do you 
speak Polish ?” 

We were now, of course, in Polish-Galicia. It was 
perhaps short-sighted of us to have put ourselves down as 
German Poles, but knowing that we had to get through 
Bohemia first, and that my German was very sketchy, we 
had thought it provided an excuse. 

“No, Herr Hauptmann. My father was a Pole, my 
mother was a German, and our father died when we were 
quite young.” 

A grunt was the only comment vouchsafed on this 
statement. 

** And your kamarad, what does he speak?” the com- 
mandant went on after a moment’s pause. 

“Unfortunately he cannot speak, Herr Hauptmann. 
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He was wounded fighting against the Russians.” So saying, 
I pulled the hat off the unresisting Murray, and twisted his 
head round by the hair till I could display a scar in the head 
he had received at Ypres from very different foes. 

“Do you mean to say he can’t speak at all? How does 
he communicate with you ?”’ 

‘““He can make me understand. We have been so long 
together.” 

66 How ? ” 

“Oh, by signs and er—er——.”’ I began to stammer. 

The conversation was getting beyond me. But the 
miserable business dragged on. 

“Where do you think you’re going to?” 

“To Stanislau, Herr Hauptmann.” 

“That you're certainly not! Do you know that 
Stanislau is in the War Zone? And what do you think 
you're going to do when you get there ?” 

I embarked on a long rigmarole, delivered as fast as I 
could string the pieces together, to the effect that we had 
had comrades who had fought on that front, and that they 
had told us they had seen good signs of minerals in the 
mountains near by. 

“Do you mean to say that you are thinking of mining 
near Stanislau in the middle of the War ? ” 

“No, Herr Hauptmann. We were only going to pro- 
spect during the War with a view to developing what we 
found when peace is declared.” 

I am afraid this tale was not well received. Anyhow the 
only reply to it was an order to “ Stand back!” 

And we were made to stand back against the wall. 

A subaltern asked me a few more questions of the same 
nature. 

“You are quite sure your comrade cannot speak to 
you?” he finished by saying. 

“Sure,” I said. And at that he left us and went out of 
the room. 

The clock that hung above the commandant’s head 
ticked slowly on. Out of the corner of my eye I could see 
poor Murray standing stiffly to attention, his face gloomy, 

is eyes eloquent with the questions he did not dare to ask. 
It was an awful position for him. It was obvious that 
things were going badly, but how badly he could not say. 

Presently the door opened, and in danced the most 
perfect specimen of the fashionable general’s fashionable 
aide-de-camp that even the Ringstrasse can ever have seen. 
He was quite young, not more than twenty, not more than 
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moderately tall, but slightly built; he had pink cheeks 
and merry blue eyes, and looked altogether a nice clean boy. 
He walked across the room to the commandant’s desk, 
elegantly twirling, as he went, the dogskin gloves he carried 
in his hand. 

As he passed us, where we stood plastered against the 
wall, his eyes lit, with surprise at first, and then with amuse- 
ment. I could see him interrogating the commandant about 
us. When he stepped back from the desk, a happy idea 
seemed to strike him. He walked past us, and as he did 
so he lifted his glove and flicked it suddenly within a quarter 
of an inch of Murray’s nose. I thought Murray would have 
hit him. Instead of any such catastrophe, however, he set 
his face as if we were playing ‘“‘ Smiling Snap.” 

The young sprig of nobility danced away with a dégagé 
air, sidled round the room, making a pretence of becoming 
much occupied with something quite different, and then, 
when he had imperceptibly drawn nearer to us, he turned 
suddenly round and flicked his glove at Murray again. This 
manceuvre he repeated four or five times. He did it all 
with the gayest air in the world, and seemed to be thoroughly 
enjoying himself. 

About the third time Murray’s face split apart, and for 
the next three rounds his grin became broader and broader. 
It was a nervous grin, quite unlike the pleased smile that 
illuminated the countenance of the young sprig. 

After the fifth round Murray chose a moment when he 
thought no one was looking, and with his lips, rather than 
with his voice, formed the words: “I can’t stand this much 
longer !”’ 

At once the glass door to the platform burst open, and in 
rushed the subaltern, who had left the room a little while 
before. 

In a furious voice he yelled at me: | 

** You said your comrade never spoke. I saw him speak 
to you!” 

I answered nothing. But the game was up. 


Note.—The escapers had, however, gained something sub- 
stantial. They were not sent back to Germany, but were kept 
in Austria until a few days before the end of the War. 
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THE CHESTER CONCESSION 
To THE EpiTor oF THE National Review 


S1r,—I have read with considerable interest the article in your March 
number entitled ‘‘ As an American Sees Us,” by Lieutenant-Colonel Sir 
Wolseley Haig, K.C.I.E. You will perhaps allow me to add that this 
paper interested me the more because I happen to have spent several 
years in the Near and Middle East, and am therefore able to appreciate 
the justice of many of the strictures made by Lieutenant-Colonel Haig. 

You will doubtless agree with me that little is to be gained, at least 
in the direction of international comity, by taking issue with your con- 
tributor’s opinions as to the fitness or unfitness of my fellow-countrymen 
“to guide Persia in the path of rectitude ” (page 129, last paragraph). Sir 
Wolseley may well have written in a moment of irritation, and was 
perhaps unaware that even in the United States Mr. E. A. Powell is not 
regarded as an authority of the highest rank. But the following state- 
ment is so surprising as to merit a remark : 

“So lately as 1908 a captain on the active list of the United States 
Navy, serving with his ship in Turkish waters, succeeded in obtaining 
from the Turkish Government a commercial concession of such proportions 
that it acquired international importance. It will hardly be contended 
that so valuable a concession would be granted to an officer commanding 
a foreign ship merely on account of his personal charm, and the inference 
seems almost irresistible that the recipient used his official position 
for his private advantage, which, however, did not bar the way to his 
promotion in the Navy of the United States.” 

As Mr. Powell’s book is not before me, I am unable to judge how far 
he may be responsible for these inaccuracies ; but if Lieutenant-Colonel 
Haig refers to the so-called Chester Concession, permit me in justice to 
the reputation of an American officer and gentleman, who is now in his 
eighty-second year, to assure your contributor that he has been mis- 
informed. 

Rear-Admiral C. M. Chester (retired) did visit Turkish waters as 
captain of a ship in the United States Navy, the U.S.S. Kentucky, having 
been ordered to Smyrna by way of reminding the Sublime Porte of its 
unkept promise to indemnify certain losses suffered by American mis- 
sionaries during the massacres of 1895-6. That was not in 1908, however, 
but in 1900—when, naturally, Captain Chester neither asked for nor 
received commercial concessions of any kind. In 1908, being sixty-four 
years of age and having retired from active service, Admiral Chester was 
appointed by certain unofficial organizations to represent them at two 
scientific congresses in Europe. He then proceeded to Constantinople, 
on behalf of the Chambers of Commerce of New York and Boston, to 
report on economic conditions in the Ottoman Empire. And in 1909 
Admiral Chester’s son, acting for a group of American capitalists, applied 
for a railway concession in Turkey. Negotiations continued intermit- 
tently for fourteen years, between successive Turkish Governments and a 
number of foreign groups, whose one point of identity was that they usually 
included a member of Admiral Chester’s family. “Yet in so far as those 

negotiations may be said at last to have succeeded, the “ concession ” was 
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not actually granted until 1923—and then to a group of which the leading 
spirits were not Americans. If advantage was taken of Admiral Chester’s 
name and former official position, the discredit cannot justly be laid at 
the door either of Admiral Chester himself or of his Government. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
H. G. Dwicut 


SARAJEVO AND MR. JOVANOVIC’S REVELATIONS 
To THE EpiTor or THE National Review 


Smr,—I was very interested to read in your April issue the article by 
Mr. Ljuba Jovanovié on Sarajevo. As you truly observe in your intro- 
ductory remarks, this article has been much exploited by “ the friends 
of our enemies and the enemies of our friends.” I myself have received 
a copy of Miss M. E. Durham’s sensational pamphlet, based on extracts 
from Mr. Jovanovié’s article, and, as I can only surmise that it was sent 
to me in pursuance of Miss Durham’s anti-Serbian campaign, I feel at 
liberty to comment upon it and the matter with which it deals. I agree 
with your remark that Mr. Jovanovié’s article “‘ would not appear to 
bear the interpretation which some hostile commentators have sought 
to place on the Serbian statesman’s disclosures. Nevertheless, the 
Belgrade Government would be well advised to issue an authoritative 
account, etc.’”’ Miss Durham’s pamphlet is based upon what you rightly 
described as “‘ misleading extracts’ from Mr. Jovanovié’s article. This 
being so (and in view of the fact that there seems to be a possibility of 
the Belgrade Government issuing a Blue Book on the subject, and also 
because Mr. Jovanovié himself has not yet finished his reply, appearing 
in instalments in the Serbian paper Novi Zivot, to Miss Durham’s attack), 
I suggest that it would be well for most of us to follow Mr. Seton Watson’s 
advice in his Times letter of April 6th, and in common decency and 
fairness to the Serbs suspend judgment, otherwise it is purely a case 
of playing into the hands of ex-enemy propagandists and their little 
coterie of English sympathizers. 

To the plain man Miss Durham’s pamphlet may have seemed 4 
bombshell. To those of us who follow the course of events in relation 
to the Near East it occasioned little surprise. It is an entirely ex-parte 
statement, based upon clever manipulation of phrases, and actuated by 
a feeling of Serbophobia which it is well known that Miss Durham and 
those who think with her have possessed for many years. 

My object in writing this letter is not to go into the pros and cons of 
a controversy which, even from the point of view of British interests, 
can do more harm than good. I feel it my duty, however, to put it on 
record that Mr. Jovanovié’s possibly ill-advised and (at least so I find it) 
carelessly personal recollections * are being exploited by people of ex- 
enemy sympathies by the simple process of taking various passages, 
underlining some, dotting the i’s here and crossing the t’s there, and 
leaving out the background which gives to these passages their proper 
relation to the harmonious whole. Miss Durham and other hostile com- 


* I cannot believe that a politician of Mr. Jovanovié’s experience would 
have thus carelessly let the cat out of the bag, if there were a cat toletout. The 
very carelessness of his tone is, to my mind, an argument in favour of innocence. 
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mentators entirely omit to recall the fact that Mr. Jovanovic belonged 
to that school of political thought in Serbia which actively discouraged 
Austrophobia and disapproved of all attempts to forward the South 
Slav cause by the bomb, the revolver, or the knife. If all those who 
have read Miss Durham’s comments on and quotations from Mr. Jovano- 
vié’s article will bear the foregoing in mind, they will be able to get 
a very different impression from the one Miss Durham intends they 
should get. 

Finally, this work of taking a few odd, disconnected, and misquoted 
passages from the personal reminiscences of an ex-cabinet minister and 
seeking to obtain from them international consequences of a very grave 
nature, should not be allowed to pass without rebuke. Mr. Jovanovié 
and his fellow-countrymen may be left to look after themselves. Their 
mistakes or otherwise are their own concern. I enter my protest from 
the point of view of an Englishman who realizes the dangers of private 
campaigns which affect the honour of other States (in this case a State 
with whom we are on friendly terms and with whom we were Allied 
during the war) and which may lead to results highly prejudicial to inter- 
national peace in general and to our own prestige in the Near East in 
particular. 

I make this protest in the columns of your influential review in the 
hope that it will carry its message to the right quarter. I write as one 
who knows his Balkans from first-hand. More than this, for reasons of 
a proper diplomacy, I am not prepared at the moment to say. 

The honour of Serbia is not a matter to be assailed by the author 
of “Fresh Light upon Sarajevo ’—her hatred for the Serbs is not the 
brief to entitle her to assume the réle of counsel for the prosecution. 

I for one do not believe that official Serbia was guilty. But the 
point of my letter is not that: rather is it an attempt to deprecate the 
controversy rather than the controversial point itself. 

I an, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


F. MELVILLE. 
9 Joun Street, W.C. 2. 


April 8, 1925. 


MR. BALDWIN’S POLICY 
To Tue EpitTor oF THE National Review 


Sir,—I have for years past looked upon the National Review as our faithful 
mentor on national questions. Your fearless exposure of our pro-German 
politicians in blinding the eyes of the people before the war, and then 
when war was inevitable carrying it on in such a half-hearted way that 
Germany should be spared a crushing defeat, that British blood and 
treasure should be poured out without stint, but that Germany should 
be spared, as far as it could be managed, from paying for her crimes, 
and England and her gallant Allies the French should not reap the fruits 
of victory—all this might well have caused our pro-German statesmen 
to hide their heads under well-merited rebuke. And month after month 
patriots have looked forward to your powerful advocacy of British 
interests, and I must confess to surprise and disappointment to find in 
your current issue that Mr. Baldwin’s pacific address to the Labour- 
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Socialists was printed in full, as though meriting the approval of the 
Conservative Party ! 

The killing of Mr. MacQuisten’s Bill was, I fear, a blow to the prestige 
of the Conservative Party, from which it will hardly recover. Let us 
look at the results so far: from Mr. Cook and his colleagues, derision. 
To the extremists these pacific overtures meant weakness, a fear of 
fighting Socialism, of which already advantage has been taken. The 
** Moderates ”’ have not been scornful like the extremists ; but there is 
something like contemptuous pity in the intimation, though civilly 
expressed, that peace can be secured only by surrender to Labour- 
Socialist terms. What a humiliation for a Conservative Cabinet, with 
its huge majority behind it. Why, such a majority could have done 
much! But they have been apparently gagged into a sullen acquiescence. 
Had the Bill been allowed to pass, the Socialists would have had a blow 
which would have shown them that the nation will not for ever submit 
to Trade Union tyranny. But Mr. Baldwin has made it very difficult 
to fight Socialism. But that is not all. A great strain has been put on 
the loyalty of Conservative working men. There are a few papers that 
will allow Mr. Baldwin’s policy to be adversely criticized. The Daily 
Mail is one, and my letters in that paper brought me several communica- 
tions in approval of my protest against the Premier’s disastrous policy. 
Among them was a letter from the Editor of The Democrat, the organ of 
Constitutional Labour, endorsing my remarks and accompanied by the 
current issue of The Democrat containing the Editorial comment that 
“it would be idle to deny that Mr. Baldwin’s treatment of the Political 
Levy Bill had caused deep disappointment and dissatisfaction among 
Constitutional working men.” 

Can any policy be more futile than to risk the support of one’s friends 
for the sake of placating the “enemy at the gate” ? I have seen words 
to this effect in the pages of the National Review. The foes, too, are 
irreconcilable, for in spite of the difference in method between Labour- 
Socialists and full-blown Communists, their policy at its basis is practically 
identical: the destruction of private property and of initiative; the 
transfer of capital from its present possessors to a self-appointed oligarchy, 
which is falsely called in Soviet Russia the rule of the proletariat—as 
though the proletariat could rule! If, as Danton said, “ revolutions 
are not made with rose-water,” neither can they be checked by it. 
Louis XVI lost his throne through his misplaced concessions. Kerensky 
and his Constituent Assembly were driven away when that vacillating 
President abolished the death penalty. Mr. Baldwin by tradition and 
temperament is a Pacifist. As ‘“‘ A Worker” has lately written: ‘“‘ We 
did not elect the present Government merely to offer up humble prayers 
to our tyrants to be good and kind to us.” Pray pardon this long letter, 
from yours obediently and respectfully, 

H. A. BuLLEY 


Rock BrRicHToN 
April 13th 


